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® 10 year plan calls for 
new construction and 
relocation of services 


By C. DUCEY AND S. LANDWEHR 
Editors 


cation Alliance are proposing sweep- 

ing changes for the college’s infra- 
structure, declaring that campus space is 
poorly used. 

“We have some areas that have been 
over-crowded and jammed, and other space 
not being used to the best ability to serve 
students,” Hartleb said. Ng 

Speaking at the first general staff meet- 

ing of the year, Hartleb and Alliance head 
James McGee presented the outlines of a 
10-year plan that would involve construc- 
tion of new buildings, renovation and re- 
structuring of existing buildings, and relo- 
cation of administrative functions. 
The Alliance is a consulting firm hired by 
the college to study how space is utilized, 
and offer redommendations on creaqting a 
more efficient campus. 

McGee Said the campus had been ne- 
glected since the 1970s, and described the 
plan as a long-term solution to space utili- 
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zation. 

“Tt’s not a quick fix,” McGee said. “We 
need sensible, predictable, timely changes 
to create a good student-centered environ- 
ment.” 

The broad goals of the plan are to create 
a safe, attractive, distinctive environment 
that better meets the needs of students, 
faculty and staff, McGee said. 

“There’s lots of space on campus, but it’s 

See CHANGES, Page 13 


Making a difference in Africa... 


® Fresh philosophy 
emerges from third trip 
to Third World country 
By CARLEY THORNELL 


Features Editor 


embers of the college community 
helped to send one of their own on 
a mission to Kenya over winter 


break. 
Dr. James Gustafson, NECC philosophy, 


ethics and logic professor went on his third 
journey to the Third World country bearing 
academic supplies from Haverhill students 
and the support of his colleagues. Members 
of West Congregational Church, where he 
is an associate pastor, also helped mon- 
etarily to bring Gustafson’s talents to Scott 
Theological College. 

“They were grateful for any help they 
could get. Academically, African students 
are very serious and appreciate anything,” 
Gustafson said. 


See AFRICA, Page 6 
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Dave Cousins photo 
MONEY AT LAST: President David Hartleb prepares to cut the ribbon at the new 
Student Center ATM machine as Student Senator Arthur LaFave looks on. 


Public policy ignores 
American literacy levels 


® 25 percent of working 
adults in state classified 
as functionally illiterate 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


driver’s license, but can’t read a bus 

schedule. He can total a bank deposit 
slip, but can’t determine the correct change 
when reading a restaurant menu. She can 
locate one piece of information in a sports 
story, but can’t understand her employee 
benefits. 

Who are these people? They may be your 
next-door neighbors. __ 

Despite a 1990 resolution by the Na- 
tional Governor’s Association that every 
adult American would be literate by the 
year 2000, we’re not even close to that goal 
as the millennium approaches. 

According to statistics in the National 
Adult Literacy Survey, 45 percent of adults 
in this country have low or very low levels 
of literacy; so low, their abilities to function 
on the job and in society are jeopardized. 

According to Marcia Hohn, director of 
the System for Adult Basic Education Sup- 


S he can locate an expiration date on a 


port, low literacy levels are a major prob- 
lem. at NECC. 

“Since this is an open enrollment col- 
lege, you can just about guarantee that 45 
percent of the students who enroll here will 
not be prepared,” she said. 

A high school diploma is no guarantee 
that a student is ready for a college educa- 
tion, either, she said. 

“People were pushed through K-12, and 
they may have graduated, but their re- 
ported educational level may not be their 
functional level,” Hohn said. 

The literacy problem has been well docu- 
mented since the first national survey was 
done in 1993, but Hohn is not satisfied with 
the attention it has received. 

“Did it get good press? No. Did Congress 
pay any attention? No.” 

Hohn said she is pleased the college is 
taking more responsibility for adult basic 
education, but thinks more could be done. 

“I would like NECC to pay more atten- 
tion to the transition from a GED to a 
college education,” she said. 

Speaking about students who come to 
college unprepared, Hohn said, “They lan- 
guish in developmental education until their 
grant funds run out, and never get into the 


programs they wanted to get into when 
See LITERACY, Page 5 
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Congress must now 


listen to the voters 


@ It’s time to work 
on issues affecting 
our future 


o it ended, not with a 
bang or even a whimper. 
Mercilessly flogged by an 
isolated Congress, the impeach- 
ment trial of William Jefferson 
Clinton quietly bled to death. 

What lessons, if any, have 
we learned from the tawdry, 
tedious process? 

One: The American public, 
always moderate in their po- 
litical views, now believes poli- 
tics has no relevance in their 
daily lives. 

The mid-term elections and 
poll after poll demonstrated 
the public’s overwhelming op- 
position to impeachment. Yet 
on it dragged for 13 months. 

Two: Politicians have no bet- 
ter knowledge of history or 
our Constitution than the av- 
erage high school student. Con- 
gressmen from both sides of 
the aisle decried the political 
nature of the proceedings. 

But the framers of the con- 
stitution intended it to be a 
political debate. 

By placing responsibility for 
impeachment in the hands of 
Congress and the Senate, they 
demonstrated their belief that 
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the branch of government that 
most closely reflects the will of 
the people should make the 
decision. 

Unfortunately, this Con- 
gress was unwilling to listen to 
the voice of the voters, and 
said so frequently. 

Three: The most dangerous 
place to be at an impeachment 
hearing is between a politician 
and a television camera. While 
the upper chamber debated 
Clinton’s fate in “closed ses- 
sion,” senators were dashing 
out every 10 minutes to tell the 
world what was going on. 

“The problem with the im- 
peachment process is that it 
unleashes Senators upon the 
press, and the nation is drown- 
ing ina sea of words,” James A. 
Garfield said at the impeach- 
ment trial of Andrew Johnson, 
but his words ring just as true 
today. 

Four: It’s time to abolish the 
Office of the Special Prosecu- 
tor. We'll never know the true 
cost of Kenneth Starr’s 
prosecutorial efforts, but it’s 
likely closer to $100 million 
than the $40 million being re- 
ported. The cost to the nation’s 
psyche and its institutions of 
government cannot be mea- 
sured. 3 

Common sense dictates that 
both sides of the political fence 
should be desperate to find 
agendas that can salvage their 
tarnished public image. Re- 
forms for Medicare and Social 
Security are long overdue, and 
would be opportunities for bi- 
partisan action. 

It’s time to leave Bill 
Clinton’s legacy in the hands 
of historians, and turn our at- 
tention to problems that truly 
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What's your favorite 
weekend hangout spot? 


Chad Nolet, general studies 
“Anyplace that has night life. Ilike 
to go clubbing in other big cities.” 


Jesssica Shanley, liberal arts 
“I usually work the whole week- 
end. I do have Friday nights off, 


and like to go to the Palace.” 


Selma Lo, general studies 

“T think it is my house. I like to 
have my friends over. When I want 
to pick up some guys, I go to the 
clubs in Boston.” 
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National Pacemaker 


Winner, Fall 1998 
Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


Tracey Dushame, student 
“T like to go to the mall because it 
gives the kids something to do.” 


Brian Harris, computer applications 
“T like to go to my friend’s house. 
I’m not old enough to go to bars, 
so I don’t have any place to hang 
around in.” 


Gerry Rosa, computer programming 
“Avalon night club in Boston. It’s 
a good place to meet people .” 
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Our interests lie in 


@ We all should 
realize the need to 
help these people 


ittle more than a year ago, 
Lex: in the Balkans sim- 
mered again from the ashes 
of Bosnia. Tensions between Serbs 
and ethnic Albanians reached new 
heights, as vicious fighting en- 
sued between the KLA (Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army) and Serbian police 
in the Serbian province of Kosovo. 
Ever since the Ottoman Empire 
reached into Southern Europe, the 
region has been infamous for 
clashes between Islam and Chris- 
tianity, but they have coexisted in 
relative harmony in recent years. 
This harmony has been dis- 
turbed recently by nationalistic 
tensions. The Muslim majority in 
_ Kosovo wants independence from 
Serbia, something that Slobadan 
Milosevic, Serbia’s president, is not 
willing to accept. 
Many Serbians remember that 


during the Middle Ages they de- ~ 


fended Kosovo from marauding 
hordes of Ottoman Turks. 

In addition, Serbs claim Kosovo 
hasn’t simply been their territory 
for hundreds ofyears, it is also the 
birthplace of Christianity in the 
region. 

Neither Jesus nor Mohammed 
- would approve of the fighting that 
is taking place in Kosovo, so reli- 
gious justification for the violence 
is out of the question. 

What’s happening in Kosovo 
doesn’t rise anywhere near the 
level of a war fought for ideals. It’s 
a war about territory. Kosovo 
wants to be a small, independent 
country. Milosevic wants to ab- 
sorb every bit of territory he can to 
be part of a greater Serbia. 

Serbia is in effect, waging a war 
against the nation of Albania. 
Many of those who want indepen- 
dence for Kosovo can trace their 
ancestry to this predominantly 
Muslim state. 

This is why Americans should 
be concerned. This conflict has an 
incredible capacity to spread, fu- 
eled by religious tension endorsed 
by the Serb and Albanian govern- 
ments. 

Let’s not forget World War I 
started in this area. Although it 
seems unlikely such a conflict 
could start again, there’s no doubt 
fighting could spread to nearby 
nations, creating a larger conflict. 

President Clinton did the right 
thing by deciding to commit U.S. 
troops to the region to help United 
Nations forces keep the peace. 

This may ensure that the con- 
flict doesn’t fester further, and 
involve America deeply. 

Our troops are only 4,000 in 


number, but this is a big help — 
and more importantly, it sends a 
message to other European na- 
tions. 

We're helping from across the 
Atlantic, so there’s no excuse for 
Europe not to.. France and Britain 
are willing, but the European Com- 
munity as a whole could put more 
effort into stopping the violence. 

The emergence of the Kosovo 
Liberation Army is not helpful to 
peace in the region either, but it’s 
understandable why it exists. 

In 1989, Serbia ignored‘a pact 
of independence it had granted 
Kosovo, and took possession of 
the small southern province with 
a steel grip. 

The KLA has done its best to 
drive the Serbs away, but the acute 
cruelty with which Serbian police 
have beaten down the population 
in Kosovo has bludgeoned hope. 
Serbs also control most of the 
remaining post-Communist mili- 
tary arsenal with which to destroy 
the rebels. 

It’s a complicated issue, but 
can be put most clearly in these 
terms: Serbia has acted like a bully 
and taken independence from 
Kosovo. Just nine years ago Serbia 
had acknowledged this indepen- 
denee fully. : 

We acted late in Bosnia, but 
eventually woke up with the engi- 
neering of the Dayton Peace Ac- 
cord, and helped stop the killing 
before it reached epic proportions. 

Our efforts to secure peace in 
Kosovo are important, yet they’re 
made less worthy by our not act- 
ing soon enough. 

Since February 1998, more than 
a thousand have died, and over 
300,000 civilians have been dis- 
placed. : 

In fact, the situation has gotten 
so bad for Kosovo this winter, the 
UN is looking at Kosovo as a hu- 
manitarian disaster. 

These people were used to liv- 
ing in houses with televisions, elec- 
tricity and many of the conve- 
niences we enjoy. They’re now liv- 
ing in the woods, in mountainous 
terrain, surviving in makeshift 
camps. 

There is a momentary calm in 
Kosovo as Serbian officials meet 
with the KLA to come to a peaceful 
resolution. 

Despite the relative peace, we 
must remember that Slobodan 
Milosevic is an oppressive, nearly 
fascist dictator. 

Our ground troops are a good 
step, but the threat of air strikes 
must be ever-present to deter 
Milosevic from further aggression. 
If this world is to be called civi- 
lized, matters must get better from 
here. 

The recent killing of 45 civil- 
ians near the Muslim village of 
Racak and the subsequent fight- 
ing there shocked the whole world. 

It’s shameful the international 
community required this incident 
to start negotiations rolling. Even 
worse, the deadline for Milosevic 
to make a decision on stopping 
the violence was Feb. 19 at 6 a.m. 
Milosevic was told by the U.S. and 
its allies that if a decision wasn’t 


reached by this date, Serbia would 
be subject to air strikes. 
Milosevic and Serbian officials 
are silent, and it is clear no cred- 
ible threat has been delivered to 
Belgrade yet. 
When human rights are vio- 


UPS - 


lated to the extent they were in 
Kosovo, the risks of little action 
are too great. We learned that in 
Bosnia. 

As a member of NATO and the 
United Nations we must not take 
an “it’s not my problem” attitude. 
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KOSOVO 


This is what causes de- 
lay in action, which 
warring sides exploit 
to their advantage. The 
best we can do is push 
for crystal clear inter- 
national laws of con- 
duct. 

Penalties for slaugh- 
tering civilians and 
burning entire towns 
should be as tough as 
our “ three strikes, 
you're out” law in the 
United States. 

It’s too late to re- 
build the families and 
lives that are forever 
torn apart in Kosovo. 

It’s not too late to find within 
ourselves the firmest resolve to 
never again let our fellow man 
reach the desperate depravity that 
is Kosovo again. ‘ 

Nathan Scott can be contacted 
at: nhsx@hotmail.com 


6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
11:00 - 4:00 a.m. 
Preload: 3:30 - 8:30 a.m. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 


from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 
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@ Climb the ladder 
of success only after 
you plow through 
the paperwork 


y the time you loyal Ob- 
B server fans reach the end of 

this must-read, conscious- 
ness-raising, Pulitzer-worthy col- 
umn, I will have become an offi- 
cial NECC employee. 

I take that back. I just pressed 
DELETE. 

In truth I won’t officially be an 
employee until I perform a te- 
dious task. 

I am staring at an ominous 
mound of memos, collective bar- 
gaining documents, deferred com- 
pensation plans, and Dear Appli- 
cant letters, along with pages and 
pages of State Employee/NECC 
drivel piled high on my desk top. 
They cry out to be read and signed. 

Cripes, I'd rather be staring at 
Linda Tripp than the 32-page “Prac- 
tical Guide to the Conflict of Inter- 
est Law and Financial Disclosure 
Law for State Employees” hand- 
book, written by the State Ethics 
Commission of Massachusetts. 

I mean, I can’t wait till the 
weekend. I'll make a fire in the 
wood stove and curl up on the 
couch, all cozy with my “Practical 
Guide.” And then after “familiar- 
izing” myself with all the obscure 
laws, I can put my John Hancock 
on “The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts Conflict of Interest and 
Political Activity” acknowledg- 
ment of receipt. Yippee! 

You see, I already began back- 
breaking, roll-up-your-sleeves, get- 
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your-hands-dirty, grunt work 
about a month ago. My gig runs 
from Jan. 25 through May 31.1 was 
hired as NECC Observer circula- 
tion manager, pending submittal 
of my paperwork. 

In keeping with NECC tradi- 
tion, a rather important sound- 
ing, politically correct, slightly 
long-winded job title was bestowed 
upon me. If you can Keep a secret, 
I am really just a run-of-the-mill 
paper boy, with a reliable car and 
AAA. 

The only job requirement for 
circulation manager, if memory 
serves me right, was the afore- 
mentioned reliable car and. not 
having a life. Sounded swell to me. 

Little did I know that possess- 
ing a double Ph.D in frivolous docu- 
mentation and filling out applica- 
tions was a prerequisite. 

Bear with me as I plow my way 
through the stony field of paper- 
work. 

Let’s see, what do I have here? 
Ah, it’s the pink-covered, 12-page 
“Guide to Political Activity for 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees.” This one looks like a real 
page turner. 

OK, I finished reading the NECC 
DRUG FREE WORKPLACE POLICY. 
Iagree not to sell drugs on campus 
or show up for work high as a kite. 
No problem with that one. 

This next document looks im- 
portant. It’s amemorandum from 
the OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
MEMORANDUM is spelled in capi- 
tal letters like this, in bold print 
and underlined. I told you it looked 
important. 

It’s a two-page document from 
President Hartleb. Looks like his 
initials DH are next to his name. 
The memorandum is dated Sep. 
15, 1997, regarding college poli- 
cies concerning sexual harassment 
and consensual relationships. 

Sections of the memorandum 
are underlined. When it comes to 
sexual harassment, NECC does not 
mess around (sorry, no pun in- 
tended). 

I attempted to call President 
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Hartleb, but, the telephone num- 
ber, (617) 374-3856, at the top of 
the memo was a wrong number. 
Wanted to find out if those DH 
initials next to his name are really 
his (hey, I am a serious journalist, 
remember). I also wanted to ease 
his mind. No need for him to worry 
about the circulation manager 
getting involved with any interns. 

I have completed and signed 
my W-4 form. Check. 

My Employment Eligibility Veri- 
fication Form I-9, in compliance 
with the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986, is a go. I 
presented the required documen- 
tation establishing my identity. 
My driver’s license, social security 
card, dental records and kinder- 
garten diploma. 

I’ve also received and reviewed 
the bi-weekly and college work 
study payroll schedule from Donna 
Dow, payroll clerk. According to 
this memo, “Students will only be 
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paid for the ACTUAL (capitalized 
for emphasis, I think) hours 
worked. Falsifying hours on a time- 
sheet can result in the loss of 
eligibility from the College Work 
Study Program. : 

Who the heck do these people 
at payroll think they are? You mean 
to tell me if I write down that I 
worked 65 hours when I only 
worked two, and instead spent my 
days watching Judge Judy and eat- 
ing Twinkies, I wouldn’t get paid 
for 65 hours? 

What else is there? Let’s see, 
it’s the OBRA (Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990) fact 
sheet. Oh, goodie gum drops. 

At this point, I think I’d rather 
be listening to that old, pompous, 
hypocritical coot Henry “youthful 
indiscretions” Hyde quote 
Shakespeare and use the word 
“egregious” in every other sen- 
tence than reading this darn OBRA 
fact sheet. 

It says here as a part-time em- 
ployee of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, | am required to 
contribute 7 1/2 percent of my 
compensation to-the Common- 
wealth’s Deferred Compensation 
Plan, in lieu of having to pay FICA 
taxes. 

This plan, according to the fact 
sheet, is designed to help me save 
for my retirement. Wonderful 
news. Hey OBRA, I am a freaking 
paper boy, leave'me alone! 

I have also received a memo- 
randum from Katja Lavallee, di- 
rector ofhuman resources, regard- 
ing the NEW (I emphasize NEW, 
that’s why I used capital letters, I 
was thinking of using font size 72 
but my editor nixed the idea) NECC 
Employment Handbook. 

The memo recommends I fa- 
miliarize myself with the hand- 
book. 

After perusing the NEW hand- 
book, I am mightily impressed. It 


even smells new. The handbook 


consists of 40 pages, chock full of 
informative tidbits for non-paper 
boys. 

For instance, on page 32, under 


the heading “Firearms on Cam- 
pus,” it says, “No one is permitted 
to carry a firearm on the grounds 
or in a college building except if 
they are a law enforcement officer 
who has received prior authoriza- 
tion” or a.disgruntled postal 
worker. 

My favorite section of the NEW 
employee handbook, besides the 
table of contents, is the heartfelt 
“Dear NECC employee” letter from 
President Hartleb. The Prez, sound- 
ing very upbeat, wishes success to 
all NECC employees, including the 
paper boy, I think. 

He also welcomes all employ- 
ees to NECC. He actually welcomes 
us twice, each time an exclama- 
tion point follows “welcome.” I 
think the exclamation marks mean 
he really, really wants us to feel 
welcome! 

Though I am not yet an official 
NECC employee, after reading this 
letter, I do feel part of the “team.” 
I do feel welcome, President 
Hartleb! » 

Come to think of it, the last 
time I felt this welcomed was as a 
young boy. Our easily excitable, 
hyperactive puppy used to greet 
me at the door. He was so happy to 
see me he’d piddle all over the rug.- 

This column has come to its 
merciful end. Yet my status as a 
NECC employee is still indetermi- 
nate.I guess I’ll postpone ordering 
my new business cards. 

Mark Behan may be contacted at 
behanms@aol.com 


“The prez, sound- 
ing very upbeat, 
wishes success to 
all NECC employ- 
ees, including the 
paper boy, I 
think.” 
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Proietti wins big in student senate election 


@ Senators elected at 
both campuses for 
business, technology, 
liberal arts seats 


By DAVID COUSINS 
News Editor 


lections were recently held at both 
the Lawrence and Haverhill campuses 


to seat ten new members on the 
student senate. 

Deb Hamel won the senate seat for hu- 
man and health services with four votes. 
Louisa Proietti had 77 votes, John Todisco 
58 and Alicia Medungno 30 for the liberal 
arts seats. 

In the technology area, Ernesto 
Concepcion won with 13 votes. 

Representing the Lawrence campus are 
Mellisa Stevens, Chris Ahern and Stephen 
Digloria. Senators at large are Jason Comeau 
and Chris Whalen. ° 

The student senate consists of 15 stu- 
dents who represent academic areas. 

Elections are held annually to pick mem- 
bers who will represent student concerns. 


Senate looks forward to busy schedule 


By DAVID COUSINS 


News Editor 


Ts student senate is preparing a 
full schedule of events for this 
semester, which include bake sales 
and a trip to Knoxville, Tenn. 

All fundraisers will support local 
charities such as Lazarus House in 
Lawrence. 

“We sold flowers and balloons so 
people could get their special someone 
the right present,” said Deb Fowler, as- 
sistant coordinator of student activities. 

The schoolalso hosted its first annual 
Winterfest celebration recently. About 
400-500 people showed up at events held 
in both Lawrence and Haverhill. 

Students and faculty enjoyed candle 
art, a caricature artist, complimentary 
cookies and coffee mugs. A survey was 


The academic program areas they repre- 
sent include liberal arts, human and health 
services, business and technology majors. 

Student senate meetings are held every 
Wednesday and all NECC students and staff 


filled out by everyone for a chance to 
win a fruit basket in a raffle. 

“The goal of the Winterfest was to 
demonstrate to students ways to beat 
the winter blues,” Fowler said. 

The senate will be in Knoxville, Feb. 
25 - 28 for a campus activities confer- 
ence, in which they will learn leader- 
ship and programming training. 

An April 11 jazz brunch sponsored 
by the senate will include a live band 
and buffet breakfast for $15. 

Community service is also part of 
the senate’s agenda, including helping 
homeless shelters. Each senate mem- 
ber participates in these events. 

The Literacy Education Program is 
looking for more people to help out 
with tutoring students who have a read- 
ing disability. Contact senate adviser 
Dina Brown at ext. 3732 for details. 


are welcome to attend. 

For more information, contact Deb 
Fowler at the Lawrence campus at (978) 738- 
7417 or Dina Brown at the Haverhill cam- 
pus at (978) 556-3732. 


College must improve education transitions 


Continued from page 1 


they came to college.” 

Hohn said it is difficult to judge how 
effective the college’s programs are be- 
cause the college does not track the number 
of students in developmental education 
and what happens to them when they leave 
developmental education. 

“All we have is hit and miss, anecdotal 
evidence,” she said. 

She cited Roxbury Community College 
as being more successful with its transition 
programs. 

Robert Hatem, NECC’s executive assis- 
tant to the president, is currently serving 
on the Governor’s Blue Ribbon Commission 
for older workers. He said the business 
community is very concerned about find- 
ing competent employees. 

“The Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation estimates that out of a total adult 
work force of 3.6 million, 900,000 are func- 
tionally illiterate,” he said. The department 
classifies someone as functionally illiterate 
if they cannot function at a fifth grade level. 

Hatem said literacy has become a prob- 
lem for the business community as manu- 
facturing has changed in recent years. At 
one time many jobs required nothing be- 
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Who are these people 
in our community who 
have problems and 
how do we help them? 


yond an elementary school education, he 
said, but today, even a high school degree or 
GED is not enough to secure a job. 

“If it does get them into the workplace, 
it’s only temporary,” Hatem said. 

Hohn stressed that for many students, a 
two-year college education was the key toa 
beginning a successful career. 

“This is the level of education that cata- 
pults people out of poverty,” she said. “A 
GED is fine, but it’s just a stepping-stone.” 

Hohn is particularly concerned about 
the relationship between literacy levels and 
health. She said hospital stays are becom- 
ing shorter, and patients are being dis- 
charged and sent home with instructions 
on caring for themselves, but people with 
low literacy levels cannot read them. She 
also said many people cannot read the 
instructions on their prescription medica- 
tions. 

The problem also extends into the work- 
place. 

“People are working with hazardous 
materials and they can’t read the safety 
instructions on them,” she said. 


Joanna Choina photo 
GAY GAMES: Ed LeMay speaks to students about the Gay Games in a 
presentation organized by Elizabeth Coyne of the counseling office. 


Hatem’s concern is the training of people 
who are already in the workforce. 

“For too long job training has been linked 
to the unemployed and those on welfare,” 
he said. “Enormous numbers do not get 
workforce training.” 

Hatem said Massachusetts has trailed 
other states in addressing worker training. 

“Chapter 175 provides free training for 
the employed, but only if the employer 
applies for the funds,” he said. “For years 
there’s been a promise of a voucher system 
that individuals could use, but it has never 
materialized.” 

Hohn and Hatem both stressed that 
literacy needs to be a national priority, and 
no matter how successful programs at com- 
munity colleges are, they cannot solve the 
problem. Hohn said all of the programs 
currently in place are only reaching about 
5 percent of those who need them. 

Hatem said, “The challenge doesn’t be- 
long to colleges. Public policy needs to 
address the need for a comprehensive adult 
education initiative.” 

Hohn thinks more can be done at the 


Alumni group to go 
to Washington soon 


he Alumni Association is sponsoring an 

escorted bus tour to our nation’s capital 
in the expected height of cherry blossom 
season, April 8 — 11. 

The trip includes roundtrip motor coach 
transportation and lodging at the Hyatt 
Crystal City Hotel. Visits are planned to the 
White House, Arlington National Cemetery, 
Vietnam Veterans, Korean War and FDR 
Memorials, Mount Vernon, the Smithsonian 
Museum, the Holocaust Museum and a 
twilight tour of Washington’s most famous 
sights. The trip also includes two dinners 
and three breakfasts. 

The trip is open to all alumni, faculty 
and staff ofthe college as well as the general 
public. Cost is $369 double occupancy, $479 
single occupancy, and $339 for triple occu- 
pancy. Reservations should be made now. 
Call (978) 556-3789 for reservations or more 
information. 


College co-sponsors 


women’s conference 


Ce Lawrence Family Health Center 
and Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege will sponsor the first annual Woman’s 
Agenda de Mujer. The conference is being 
organized by Nilka Alvarez, community 
support services client manager at Greater 
Lawrence Family Health Center in Lawrence. 

“This symposium will begin a dialogue 
between professional women who are 
change agents in our communities and 
women who are part of the working poor, 
those whose lives are most often and most 
significantly affected by these changes,” 
Alvarez said. 

Conference planners structured every 
event to encourage disparate groups of 
women to come together and learn from 
each other. 

“The only way we can create change and 
improve our communities, is to under- 
stand each other,” Alvarez said. Women 
among the working poor seldom have an 
opportunity to have an active participation 
in any change process, including policy 
making. 

Start a tradition where at least once a 
year these groups of women come together 
in Lawrence to create a dialogue and to 
influence policies that affect their lives.” 

The agenda for the day will concentrate 
on health care, education, housing, chil- 
dren and families and welfare reform. The 
structure of the event will be interactive 
and designed to encourage participants to 
talk with and learn from each other. 

Woman’s Agenda de Mujer will be held 
at Northern Essex Community College, Sat- 
urday, March 20 from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. A 
reception is 4 to 7 p.m. following the wrap- 
up session. Works by local women artists 
will be exhibited throughout the day. The 
symposium is free and open to all women in 
the Merrimack Valley. For details, contact 
Nilka Alvarez at (978) 685-7663. 


local level as well. 

“Why are schools shut down at two 
o’clock? Why aren’t they open as commu- 
nity learning centers after that?” 

She went on to stress the need for a 
coordinated attack on the problem. 

“Most of all, you need key players in the 
communities to come together and say, 
‘Who are these people in our community 
who have problems and how do we help 
them?’ 

“And we also need to include commu- 
nity members in the discussion. This is | 
everybody’s problem.” 

Contact Steve Landwehr by email at 
slande19@mediaone.net 


. 
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That included books that cost around 
$30 in the bookstore here — in Kenya, that 
sum is one-tenth of a family’s yearly aver- 
age income. The book, “The Quest for Truth,” 
was written by Gustafson and published by 
Simon and Schuster. 

A flight across the Alps took Gustafson 
to a place less technologically advanced, 
where a different season and a different 
way of life is celebrated. 

Kenya still suffers from many problems, 
like corruption, after a long struggle to gain 
political freedom. It’s a land of 40-plus 
known tribes, and the one man who’s elected 
president has the dominant tribe. 

Africa is an intensely poor continent 
where many people don’t know where their 
next meal will come from, but they’re happy 
Gustafson says. On his last trip, one woman 
gave him three eggs, the only fresh food she 
had for her family that day. She just wanted 
to share her joy in his visit. “I find the less 
you have, the happier you are. You don’t 
know what you're missing,” he said. 

That includes the rapid technological 
advancement of the United States, like in 
the areas of computers and medicine. Look- 
ing at Gustafson’s photographs, it’s pos- 
sible to see where essays completed in 
laborious script from dedicated students 
would come in, rather than half-hearted 
efforts on a PC. 

Gustafson’s advanced study classes dur- 
ing Kenya’s summer season attracted doz- 
ens of students for the three to five hour 
sessions. Even then, he offered an extra 
help session later in the day for those who 
thought they needed reinforcement — and 
every class member showed up. 

African students are required to speak at 
least three languages, including English, 
Swahili (the national tongue) and the lan- 
guage of respective native tribes. A British 
influence (like daily tea time) is present, as 
Kenya was an English colony for years, but 
still, advances remain almost stagnant. 

“Though the people are gifted, it’s a 
privilege for them to learn,” Gustafson said. 
Students must be sponsored by their 
churches, families, friends, or “ex-patri- 
ots,” as Gustafson is known, someone from 
overseas willing to take the chance. 

The professor first became involved about 
10 years ago when his sister and her hus- 
band, both missionaries, asked their family 
if something could be done. “We said we 
couldn’t help all of Africa, but we could help 
one family. We bought them a few acres of 


land to start a farm with a couple thousand 


dollars,” he said. 

He met the family he sponsors for the 
first time this winter, including the oldest 
son who is studying theology. 

No matter how determined they are, 
those that enter the faith, either by teach- 
ing or preaching will earn just enough to 
survive. 

“These students know the kind of life 
they can look forward to. They'll probably 
be poor all their lives, but as pastors, Chris- 
tian education workers or teachers, they 
are going to serve God. That’s a way to give 
them hope and help,” he said. 

Bringing the message of God to Africa 
was originally a way to expose the people to 
that kind of enlightenment, said Gustafson. 
“As missionaries, we said, “We can tell you 
more about almighty God. He has come 
himself for your salvation.” 

Believing in God was an answer for the 
Africans, says Gustafson, who in their own 
religions relied on different spirits for indi- 
vidual phenomena, like thunder and sun. 
“Christians will say the Apostle’s Creed. 
Africans put things into practice,” he said. 


Advising center to hold 


@ Will celebrate progress 
and commemorate its 
first anniversary 


By R. WALDNER & D. COUSINS 
Observer Staff 


NECC will host an open house for the 


...until a year ago there 
was no advising center 


Lawrence campus Wednesday, Feb. 24 in 
the advising center waiting area. 

The open house will be held from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. Refreshments and snacks will be 
served. 

“The open house is being held to cel- 
ebrate the advising center’s new, perma- 
nent location, and the progress the advis- 
ing center has been making in general,” 
said Fern MacKinnon, academic adviser for 
the Lawrence campus. “Up until a year ago 
there was no advising center where stu- 
dents could just drop in and have general 
discussions. There were only advisers who 
required appointments.” 

The center is hosting the open house to 
commemorate its first anniversary. It is 
recommended appointments be made dur- 
ing the registration period. 

The center was created to advise stu- 
dents who have not been assigned a faculty 
adviser and to answer any questions for 


Such provisions include ritual spitting 
and worshipping the sun, because without 
it, nothing would live. 

“We say the same thing, scientifically, 
that nothing would grow without the sun. 
The Africans have a unity with nature. It 
has a sacredness to it. Anything that hap- 
pens you give it an explanation.” 

A logical assumption for one of the 
world’s oldest surviving cultures, though 
they find it difficult now to be a “minority.” 
Africa is still aland where whites (including 
Gustafson) are invited to the front of the 
line at places like the post office. 

Whites are known as “wuzungu,” simi- 
lar to the rat on a wheel getting nowhere. 
Africans think Americans and British people 
“run in circles not going anywhere,” 


Gustafson said. Kenyans do not envy the ~ 


frenzied pace of advanced societies, enjoy- 
ing a more leisurely pace subsistence farm- 
ing. 

“It’s really an interesting cultural clash 
of differences,” Gustafson said. 

He has also seen some landmark changes 
occurring in the culture of Romania, in- 
cluding the shift from a Communist society 


open house 


new and returning students who need as- 
sistance. . 

The center was also designed to help 
with: 

VY course requirements and electives 

Y course selection and registration 

Y transcript evaluation 

v referral to college support services 

VY alternative ways to earn credit 

The open house offers a variety of infor- 
mation and plenty of advising center fac- 
ulty members to assist students in making 
their decisions. 


Advising assistance is available by either 


walk-in or appointment. Office hours for 
the Lawrence advising center are from 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m.on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, and 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Tuesday 
evenings. 

To contact the advising center, call (978) 
738-7423. 


File photos 


BRINGING THE WORLD TOGETHER: Professor Dr. James 
Gustafson, left, with Scott Theological College teacher David 
Kohl. Sarah Siteinei of Kenya, above, studied with Gustafson, 
using the book he wrote, “The Quest for Truth.” 


to a free market. Dr. Gustafson first became 
involved bringing medical and dental help 
to the Romanian people in 1997 and 1998, 
many of whom are too disadvantaged to 
afford aspirin even if it were available. 

Romanian students are still making some 
mental adjustments, too, as they may ask 
questions in class and actually state their 
opinions. Even Romanian gypsies are now 
invited to church, though they are the 
former “lepers” of Europe. “There’s been 
some bridge building,” says Gustafson. 

Listening to the wuzunga principle and 
one Kenyan friend, the pastor has burned 
some bridges of his own. In an ironic sur- 
prise, he has come to the conclusion that 
“Love is inefficient.” 

Gustafson now considers taking time 
out important and climbs off the wheel in 
the wuzunga rat race. 

“The Africans take time out for people. 
Everyone greets each other and asks about 
the family. They don’t just ask, they care. 
The culture spends time being interested in 
you. They take time for elation.” 

Carley Thornell may be contacted at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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High minority 
enrollment 
accompanied by 
many dropouts 


ARTFORD, Conn. (AP) — Black 
and Hispanic students are en- 
rolling at Connecticut’s public col- 
leges in record numbers, but too 
many drop out before graduating, 
according to a report by the state 
Department of Higher Education. 
The report, released this week, 
found the number of minority stu- 
dents continued to grow during 
the 1990s even as overall enroll- 
ment declined. Members of mi- 
nority groups now account for 
one of every five students — a 
proportion slightly larger than in 
the population as a whole. 

Dramatic gains have been re- 
corded since 1985, when the Board 
of Governors for Higher Educa- 
tion adopted a plan designed to 
prod colleges to be more aggres- 
sive in recruiting blacks, Hispan- 
ics and members of other racial or 
ethnic minority groups. 

“Minorities are coming in the 
door, but they are not graduating 
in the same numbers,” said Arthur 
Poole, head of the higher educa- 
tion department’s Office of Educa- 
tional Opportunity, which pre- 
pared the report. 

Members of minority groups 
comprise 24.4 percent of the stu- 
dents at Connecticut’s two-year 
community-technical colleges but 
just 15.6 percent at four-year col- 
leges, the report said. Although 
minorities make up 20 percent of 
college enrollment overall, they 
account for 13.8 percent of college 
graduates. 

In testimony before the 
legislature’s Appropriations Com- 
mittee, University of Connecticut 
Chancellor Mark.A. Emmert said 
the university is able to keep most 
students through their freshmen 
.and sophomore years, but loses a 
significant number of minority 
students during their junior and 
senior years. 

“We're trying very hard to find 

‘out what is going on there,” he 
said. 


Paper editor 
apologizes for 


cover photo 


OISE, Idaho (AP) — The editor 

of the Boise State University 
newspaper, The Arbitor, has apolo- 
gized to those who found last 
week’s nude cover photo offen- 
sive. 

Kelly Teal apologized “to those 
who took the cover as exploitation 
of women,” but she also com- 
plained that criticism heaped on 
the Arbiter staff following publi- 
cation was “more than warranted.” 

“The paper is our time as stu- 
dents to make mistakes,” she 
wrote. “But we also want to turn 
our bad judgment into productive 
campus-wide discussions.” 

The paper published a nude 

-photo of former Baywatch star 
Pamela Anderson Lee on a cover 
designed to be a parody of Playboy 
magazine. The cover was a last- 
minute idea after a story fell 
through, Teal said. 


Michigan bar owners look 


@ Low alcohol 
prices are fueling 
drinking problems 


AST LANSING, Mich. (AP) — 
The days of $1 pitchers of 

—4 beerand the advertisements 
trumpeting them might be over in 
this college town. 

Two East Lansing bar and res- 
taurant Owners want to gather 
their peers and community lead- 
ers to set guidelines for more re- 
sponsible drink pricing and adver- 


_tising. 


“With all that’s gone on herein 
the last 18 months .. . it’s time for 
somebody to do something,” 
Vaughn Schneider, owner of Small 
Planet Food and Spirit, told the 
Lansing State Journal. 

He and Joe Bell, who owns the 
Peanut Barrel Restaurant, have 
created the Responsible Hospital- 
ity Council. 

The group wants to use peer 
pressure to battle the extremely 
low alcohol prices some say fuel 
drinking problems among Michi- 
gan State University students. 

Drinking is a high-profile issue 
at Michigan State. 

Students last May staged an 
hours-long riot after university 
officials imposed a drinking ban 
on a popular campus tailgating 
site. 

The riot made national head- 
lines. Then in November, student 
Brad McCue died of alcohol poi- 
soning. That story earned a seg- 
ment on CBS’s “48 Hours.” 

Rick’s American Cafe, the bar 


Prof. says he 


@ Graphic language 
called degrading by 
college 


ARREN, Mich. (AP) — A 

Macomb Community 

College English profes- 

sor suspended for three days this 

month for cursing in class says 

he’s now been suspended indefi- 
nitely over the controversy. 

“The three-day suspension was 

a ruse,” John Bonnell, 59, told The 
Detroit News. ; 

Bonnell claims college officials 

said he was suspended because he 

encouraged students to stay away 

from class during the suspension 

and threatened students with dis- 

cipline if they attended classes 

during his expulsion. Bonnell de- 


to discourage binge d 


where McCue drank 24 shots in 90 
minutes, is serving a 30-day sus- 
pension for liquor law violations. 

“This has been a polarized situ- 
ation between the university and 
the city,” said Schneider, who’s 
owned Small Planet for 25 years. 
“People are more concerned with 
assigning blame than addressing 
the problem.” 

Bell and Schneider plan to re- 
cruit each of East Lansing’s 45 
liquor license holders to support 
the new council, which would in- 
clude representatives from the city, 
police and Michigan State students 
and administrators. 

So far, about 14 licensees have 
pledged support, Bell said. 

Intense competition in East 
Lansing for the student dollar 
drives the ads touting rock-bot- 
tom drink prices, Schneider said. 

“The prevailing idea is restau- 
rants and bars have to slit each 
other’s throats with drink specials 
to survive,” Schneider said. “Com- 
petition should be based on good 
service, food and entertainment. 
Noton how cheaply you can drink.” 

Bell agreed. 

“There’s a difference between 
mild inducements and drinks so 
cheap that (customers) walk 
through the door for only one 
reason,” he said. “With one dollar 
beers and quarter drafts, there’s 
only one thing on their minds.” 

Dan DeKorte, an East Lansing 
police officer who works with the 
city’s bar owners on alcohol is- 
sues, supports the idea. 

But if East Lansing bars stop 
offering specials, they could lose 
business to bars and restaurants 
outside the city limits, DeKorte 
said. 


That happened in 1997 when 
East Lansing businesses started 
attaching tags to the kegs of beer 
they sold. The idea was to help 
police know which business sold 
the keg if it ended up in the hands 
of minors. 

But the experiment lasted only 
three weeks because people went 
outside East Lansing to buy their 
kegs, DeKorte said. 

“You could run into the same 
problem here,” he said. “Places in 
Lansing and Meridian Township 
are still going to have drink spe- 
cials. There’s always a place a half- 
mile down the road.” 

That’s a legitimate fear, Michi- 
gan State junior Leah Kropf said. 

“People really wanting to go 


rinking 


Johanna Choina photo 
OPEN HOUSE: Faculty and staff snack away at the grand 
opening of the B-Building Teaching and Learning Center last 
week. 


out and get hammered will drive 
somewhere else,” said Kropf, who 
will serve on the council. “If the 
low prices aren’t here, they'll go 
somewhere else.” 

The University of Nebraska and 
city of Lincoln, created a similar 
council in 1993. 

The group has convinced bar 
owners to stop giving away alco- 
hol, trained bar employees and 
helped ban problem drinkers from 
establishments. 

“By identifying the businesses 
who want to do things right, the 
people who don’t care stand out,” 
said Linda Major of the University 
of Nebraska. “But this takes a tre- 
mendous amount of time. It’s not 
an overnight fix.” 


*s suspended for using foul language 


nied the charges. 

Bonnell, who has taught for 32 
years at the college, said the latest 
suspension was exacerbated by the 
college’s edict that police escort 
him offthe campus ifhe shows up. 

“That part-has been very hu- 
miliating and embarrassing for 
me,” Bonnell said. 

College officials said Bonnell 
was first suspended Feb. 1-3 after 
a sexual harassment complaint 
was filed by a female student who 
said she found his use of graphic 
language “dehumanizing, degrad- 
ing and sexually explicit.” 

Bonnell said his use of four- 
letter words and other risque lan- 
guage is normal speech used- by 
his students. Students are also 
warned before each semester that 
graphic language may be used in 
class, he said. 

College President Al Lorenzo 


said he could not discuss Bonnell’s 
case because it is a disciplinary 
action confidential under the 
union contract. 

During the school’s regular 
board meeting Tuesday in Clinton 
Township, seven of the roughly 
dozen Bonnell backers who at- 
tended spoke on his behalf. 

They included Michele Kazyak, 
a religious education teacher and 
Sacred Heart Academy graduate 
who said her former teacher’s 
classroom comments were less 
offensive than what’s heard in 
theaters or on Capitol Hill. 

“Yes, there was cussing,” The 
Macomb Daily of Mount Clemens 
quoted her as telling the board. 
“But it was nothing different, and 
less offensive than R-rated movies 
or the (Ken) Starr report. If Mr. 
Bonnell’s language is deemed foul, 
then so should Shakespeare and 


the Bible.” 

Former student Patricia 
Lawrence, 45, of Grosse Pointe 
Woods, said she plans to return to 
the college and take poetry and 
literature classes taught by 
Bonnell, who she called “a very 
good teacher.” 

“This whole thing is taken out 
of context,” she said. “He just 
doesn’t come out and use foul 
language.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union said it is considering get- 
ting involved in the case. 

College officials also accused 
Bonnell of violating the school’s 
confidentiality clause by releasing 
the written statement filed in the 
sexual harassment complaint to 
reporters. . 

But Bonnell said the student’s 
name had been deleted and her 
identity was never divulged. 
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Dingoes that 
attacked tourists 
are put down 


RISBANE, Australia (AP) —-Two 
dingoes that attacked a Ger- 
man tourist on Fraser Island have 
been destroyed, officials said. 
The 63-year-old woman was 
- flown to Hervey Bay Hospital with 
bites to the shoulder, buttocks 
and legs after the attack, which 
happened Friday as she sunbathed 
at Lake McKenzie. 


The wild dogs were killed Sat- 


urday after they were positively 
identified, a spokesman for Envi- 
ronment Minister Rod Welford 
said. 

Several visitors to Fraser Island, 
a popular World Heritage-listed 
island off southern Queensland, 
have been attacked by dingoes in 
recent months. 

The attacks have prompted calls 
for the animals to be moved to the 
mainland, but Welford has said 
the island is the dingo’s natural 
habitat. 

Visitors to the island receive 
literature asking them not to feed 
dingoes because this brought them 
into camping grounds and made 
them less fearful of humans. 


Malaysia bans 3 
foreign papers 


| UALA LUMPUR, Malaysia (AP) 

Malaysia has banned all gov- 
ernment agencies from subscrib- 
ing to the International Herald 
Tribune and two other major for- 
eign publications deemed too criti- 
cal of the Southeast Asian nation. 

The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view and Asiaweek, both Hong 
Kong-based weekly magazines, and 
the Paris-based International Her- 
ald Tribune daily newspaper were 
blacklisted because they “clearly 
show they are unsympathetic to- 
ward our nation,” said a govern- 
ment order obtained today. 

“These foreign publications 
have been overzealous in their 
criticism toward Malaysia,” Edu- 
cation Ministry Director General 
Abdul Shukor Abdullah was quoted 
as saying in the edict. 

“Tt’s not proper for us to sup- 
port and subscribe to these maga- 
zines and newspaper,” he said, 
ordering all education officials to 
terminate their subscriptions. 

The International Herald Tri- 
bune is co-owned by The New York 
Times and The Washington Post. 

The Tribune’s executive editor, 
Michael Getler, said in a state- 
ment, “We are sorry to hear about 
the Malaysian government reac- 
tion. We report about Malaysia in 
the same way we cover any coun- 
try, including the United States, 
which is to be fair and accurate 
but to pull no punches.” 

Top state officials lashed out at 
the foreign media, accusing it of 
trying to topple Prime Minister 
Mahathir Mohamad’s 18-year-old 
government. 

During anti-government dem- 
onstrations last year, Mahathir 
accused the foreign media of root- 
ing for his rival, the jailed former 
deputy prime minister Anwar 
Ibrahim. 


Phillipine lawmaker accused of raping 
11 year-old girl lives in luxurious suite 


@ Had his own 
burger stand on 
prison grounds 


By JIM GOMEZ 
AP Writer 


ANILA, Philippines (AP) 

A wealthy lawmaker 

convicted of raping an 
11-year-old girl protested his trans- 
fer from a luxurious private prison 
suite with video equipment and a 
well-stocked kitchen to a shack he 
will share with a gang leader. 

In ordering the transfer, Jus- 
tice Secretary Serafin Cuevas said 
top prison officials could be sus- 
pended for allowing Rep. Romeo 
Jalosjos to assemble the well-fur- 
nished living quarters and build a 
tennis court and hamburger store 
on the prison grounds. 

Jalosjos said he has urged 
Cuevas in a letter to reconsider 
the order. 

“I'm protesting my transfer, I 
have not violated any rules. What 
right do they have to transfer me?” 
he said in an interview. 

Jalosjos, who was sentenced to 
two life terms, was moved to the 
shack in a nearby prison building. 
His original quarters, which prison 
officials showed journalists, in- 
cluded a receiving room, a bed- 
room with a cushioned bed, a 
kitchen, and a bathroom with a 
hot shower. 

Many of the lawmaker’s be- 
longings were still there, includ- 
ing three pairs of Bally shoes, paint- 
ings, Chinese figurines, decora- 
tive plants and a crucifix. 

Outside the building, harsh 
prison conditions were evident 


everywhere. A haggard prisoner 
in an orange uniform slept on a 
cot along the side of a dusty alley, 
and another fried fish over a small 
wood fire as flies gathered on un- 
cooked fish on a plate. 

“This place is hell,” said Alberto 
Antonio, former chairman of the 
government Games and Amuse- 
ment Board, who was convicted of 
murdering a basketball star in 
1996. 

Jorge Mina, a 55-year-old Cana- 
dian accused of drug trafficking, 
said prisoners would have starved 
if Jalosjos had not built market 
stalls that sell food to comple- 
ment the prison’s meager food 
rations. 

“The prison provides a small 


WHERE DO WE GO?: Human chess pieces await instructions on where to move during a game 
of Human Chess played at Dong Da Hill in Hanoi last weekend. The game is played once a year after 
the Lunar New Year heralds in the coming spring and the start of the spring festivals in Vietnam. 


can of sardines for two prisoners 
and that would be good for a day. 
Many eat only once a day,” he said. 
Jalosjos said he financed the 
construction of the tennis court 
with the approval of prison offi- 
cials. He denied news reports that 
only about 50 affluent prisoners 
are allowed to play after paying 
monthly dues of 100 pesos ($ 2.60). 
He said he donated 1,000 used 
folding beds for prisoners without 
bunk beds, but prison officials have 
not yet approved the donation. 
Prison Superintendent Gre- 
gorio Agalo-os said the contro- 
versy over Jalosjos, who was re- 
elected to Congress last year un- 
der President Joseph Estrada’s 
political party, stems from the lack 
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of a clear policy on how he should 
be treated. 

“We don’t know whether to 
treat him as an elected congress- 
man or a prisoner,” he said. 

On Thursday, Cuevas instructed 
prison officials to consider Jalosjos 
an ordinary convict. 

In November, prison officials 
were reprimanded for having al- 
lowed Jalosjos to celebrate his 59th 
birthday with a lavish party that 
included two roasted calves and 
four roasted pigs. Several movie 
stars and a children’s choir were 
invited and serenaded Jalosjos 
during the party. 

Jalosjos, who owns one of the 
finest beach resorts in the coun- 
try, has appealed his conviction. 


Torturer gets amnesty in South Africa 


By PAT REBER 
AP Writer 


OHANNESBURG, South Africa 

(AP) He forced his handcuffed 

victims on the floor face down 

d pulled a wet cloth bag over 

their heads, twisting it until they 
nearly suffocated. 

The police officer whose tor- 
ture techniques earned him the 
reputation as Cape Town region’s 
most feared apartheid-era inter- 
rogator was granted amnesty last 
week by the Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission. 

“I got the job done,” Police Capt. 
Jeff Benzien said. 

Benzien, who is still a member 
of the police force, gained atten- 


_tion after demonstrating his “wet- 


bag” technique ona former victim 
during his amnesty hearings in 


L997: 

The policeman received am- 
nesty for the death of an African 
National Congress guerrilla 
fighter, Ashley Kriel, and.the tor- 
ture of prominent African National 
Congress activists. 

After winning the 1994 elec- 
tions that.ended white rule, the 
ANC government set up the Truth 
Commission to help the nation 
reconcile with its violent past. 

The panel finished most of its 
work last year. However, its am- 
nesty arm continues to work 
through 2,000 amnesty applica- 
tions. 

Amnesty can be given only to 
those who prove a political motive 
for their crimes and tell the full 
truth. 

Although not a requirement 
for amnesty, Benzien expressed 


remorse in 1997 and said he was 
under psychiatric care to deal with 
his torment over past actions. 

Just a day before, the human 
rights panel denied amnesty to 
four policemen who assaulted 
black consciousness leader Steve 
Biko. 

The anti-apartheid activist, then 
just 30, died in 1977 after being 
beaten, chained upright for days 
and transported naked on a 750- 
mile trip. 

The denial of amnesty to Biko’s 
assailants opened the door for 
potential murder charges against 
three former apartheid policemen: 
Daniel Siebert, Jacobus Beneke and 
Rubin Marx, a prosecutor said. 

The fourth applicant, Harold 
Snyman, died of cancer after the 
1997 hearings. In December, the 
panel denied amnesty to a fifth 


applicant, Gideon Nieuwoudt. 

Any prosecution would be likely 
to inflame passions about a man 
who became synonymous with 
resistance to apartheid. The case 
sparked an outcry and inspired 
the film “Cry Freedom,” starring 
Denzel Washington. 

Les Roberts, top prosecutor for 
the Eastern Cape province, said in 
a telephone interview that he 
would re-open the case. 

The panel denied the officers 
amnesty because they had failed 
the cardinal test — they admitted 
no crime. 


The five said Biko tried to at- 
tack one ofhis interrogators while 
in custody, and that he acciden- 
tally slammed his head against 
the wall during a scuffle that en- 
sued. 


Second Rwandan minister arrested in genocide probe 


RUSHA, Tanzania (AP) — 

A: former Rwandan for 
eign and health minis- 

ter arrested in Kenya will be 


brought before a U.N. tribunal in- 
vestigating the 1994 Rwandan 


genocide, an official said. 
Casimir Bizimungu is the sec- 

ond high-ranking Rwandan offi- 

cial to be arrested in the past 


week. Police in the Kenyan capital: 


of Nairobi seized him Tuesday. 


Bizimungu was health minis- 
ter in 1994, when more than 
500,000 people — mostly minority 
Tutsis and politically moderate 
Hutus — were killed in three 
months of government-orches- 


trated slaughter. 

He also served as a foreign af- 
fairs minister and was close to ex- 
President Juvenal Habyarimana, 
and was considered one of the 
main Hutu ideological leaders. 
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Spotting 


@ One student makes top 
36 at the American 
College Theatre Festival 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


have been noticed by talent scouts. 

Jane Danahy is the first woman from 
Northern Essex to make it in the semi-finals 
at the American College Theatre Festival. 
Mark Morrison, John Sefel and Craig Ciampa 
also competed. 

Also 146 were nominated to compete at 
the American Theatre College Festival. 
Brandeis University, sponsored the compe- 
tition Jan. 27-31. Eight regions tried out for 
the Irene Ryan scholarship at the festival. 
Irene Ryan played Granny in the the “Beverly 
Hillbillies” television show. 

Performers stayed at the Marriott in 
Boston. The winner of the award travels to 
Washington D.C. and performs at the 
Kennedy Center. 

On stage they are naturals, doing what 
they do best. Practicing until each step and 
gesture is stamped in their head. Instead of 
speaking during practice, they follow their 
cues and emotions from pre-recorded 
scenes. 

“] think it’s amazing that these kids are 
competing with students at four-year 
schools and being recognized, adjunct the- 
atre instructor and director Jim Murphy 
said. “It’s quite an achievement.” 

Danahy made the top 36 at the audi- 
tions. She went to the American College 
Theatre Festival last year and didn’t make it 
to the semi-finals. She is confident and well- 
spoken, and has a radiant smile on and off 
stage. 

“{ almost fell out of my chair when I 
heard my name; it’s a big honor,” Danahy 
said. 

While the adrenaline rushed through 
her veins, she recalled her performance 
abilities before attending Northern Essex. 


& 
p= students starring in “Noises Off” 


I think it’s amazing that 
these kids are competing 
with students at four-year 


schools and being recognized 


Student 
talent 


She said she’s improved since she came 
here and she has learned techniques she 
never learned in high school. She landed 
roles in high school, but it wasn’t until 
stepping up the stairs to the Top Notch 
theatre that she started to learn the secrets. 

“T’ve improved and there have been chal- 
lenges that I never thought I could do that 
I can do now,” she said. 

Her next challenge is an internship at 
Hackamatack Playhouse in Maine over the 
summer. This 19-year-olds odds of making 
it as an actress are in her favor. Danahy’s 
schedule is booked like Sharon Stone’s. 
Whether it is practicing her lines or study- 
ing for tests, her dreams are becoming 
reality. She thrives on entertaining people. 

“Audience response and turnouts are 


STAR POTENTIAI: 
Kirsten Moskowitz, 
Lyndsey Roberts, 
Cheri Thunderstorm, 
Jane Dannahy, 
Matthew Carr, Mark 
Morrison, Kurt 
Bergeron, Craig 
Ciampa and John 
Sefel get ready for 
opening night, April 
8. 


CHOSEN FEW: 
Craig Ciampa, Jane 
Dannahy, Mark 
Morrison and John 
Sefel were selected to 
perform at the 
American College 
Theater Festival 
recently. 


an cas Pe rfo rmers face 
daredevil stunts 


that could happen happens,” Danahy said. 

Some characters in the drama are short 
of luck. Unlucky karma happens to them 
and American College Theatre Festival nomi- 
nee John Sefel doesn’t mind taking it. He 
was noticed when he played a homosexual 
with AIDS last year. He also played a role as 
a Polish Jew in a 1940 German concentra- 
tion camp. 

“My father was in a concentration camp, 
that-also is why I took the role,” Sefel said. 

Sefel said that he has to believe he is that 
character when he’s performing or else it 
won't work. It has to be believable and the 
only way it will work is if he believes it 
himself. He is motivated by the desire for a 
challenge. 

He said that representing a two-year 
college eliminated the prejudices this year. 

“If there were any stereotypes there we 
broke them. We’ve proved that we’re just as 
good coming from a community college,” 
he said. 

He said that he doesn’t act for the money 
because there’s not much to be had. Most of 
the time he works for free because he loves 


it. The most he has gotten paid is $25 an 


hour for a gig that lasted a week. 
“T’ve never been paid decently,” Sefel said. 
Maria Znoj may be contacted at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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@ Students face physical 
challenge for ‘Noises Off 
performance 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


ctors have pried open a treasure 
Az into a realm of unimaginable 

dreams. Acting in “Noises Off’ goes 
past the idea of memorizing lines and en- 
trances, and this play challenges each actor 
with stunts. 

Aconcoction of silliness and action boils 
into mistaken entrances and conflicts. Fall- 
ing down on cushions for support and 
characters taking sides is a build up of 
suspense. 

Actress Lyndsey Roberts said “Noises 
off” is about a British company putting on 
a play. Unfortunate rehearsals and private 
life probing can make it resemble Monty 
Python. : 

“A female character has to wear her 
underwear for one costume; I think people 
will like it because it’s funny,” Roberts said. 

Jim Murphy and Susan Sanders direct 
the play. Murphy said to audition for their 
plays, you don’t have to hold a minimum 
G.P.A. Availability and reading well are fac- 
tors that go into deciding if someone gets a 
part or not. Tryouts are open to everyone 
for the one-act and three-act plays. 

Murphy said he has a notion about what 
a character should look like. Most of the 
time males audition. He would have been 
happier if there was a bigger female turn- 


out for “Noises Off.” Staying open to new 
ideas about characters comes with the script. 

Murphy said they chose this script be- 
cause it is challenging for all involved. He 
said performers have to do physical actions. 
Tight choreography is going to be key for 
success. Performers will attend physical 
theatre workshops and there will be train- 
ing from a stunt specialist. This is so no one 
will break a leg. 

Murphy’s dreams about the production 
of “Noises Off’ are bigger than the Top 
Notch Theatre. He said that a new fine arts 
and technology center could be added to 
the campus within six years. Where it will 
be built is being decided this semester. 

Another building will give students op- 
portunities to try out for musical theatre. 
Although Murphy loves directing, he doesn’t 
specialize in musical theatre. He said Top 
Notch is too small for an orchestra. There 
would be little room for them to play, and 
the orchestra would take up a lot of room. 

The set for “Noises Off” is being deter- 
mined now also. The show can’t go on if 
there isn’t behind the scenes action. He has 
jobs that need to be filled immediately. 

Helping with costumes, make-up and 
other technical jobs are open. Anyone can 
help if they show up at the Top Notch on 
Tuesday nights at seven or Saturday morn- 
ings at 10. 

Opening night is April 8 at 8 p.m. Shows 
are on the 9,10,15,16 and the 19 at 8 p.m. in 
the theatre. Admission is $4 for students 
and $5 for non-students. 

“Susan and I said let’s do it, let’s take it 
on. We'll work so no one will get hurt,” 
Murphy said. 
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@ Moiher’s words 
recalled in Black 
History month 


en I was a child, my 
,f/ mother taught me a 
very important lesson 


about skin color. She told me there 
was only white and black, and 
white people were supposed to 
have more than us, nicer homes, 
better paying jobs and expensive 
cars. 

“Boy, the white race is superior 
to us,” she would say. 

Mom was right in some ways. 
Many whites still believe they are 
better than blacks or any other 
race. 

In the early ’50s and 60s blacks 
couldn’t even use the same public 
rest rooms or drink from the same 
water fountain as white people. 
They were beaten and ridiculed, 
made to ride in the back of the bus 
and called all kinds of names. 

Things have changed since 
then. One day in Montgomery, 
Ala., a black woman named Rosa 
Parks refused to give up her seat 


on a bus to a white man. She was 
taken to jail and fined $14. 

This action sparked the Mont- 
gomery bus boycotts, and started 
the civil rights movement. Martin 
Luther King Jr. joined the move- 
ment with a dream that all would 
live as equals and justice would be 
served to everyone. His words still 
live, but in this society it is still 
just a dream. King’s vision for 
America hasn’t been realized yet. 

New Hampshire remains the 
only state that doesn’t recognize 
MLK day as a legal holiday, al- 
though they do recognize all civil 
rights leaders on that day. 

African-Americans and people 
as a whole, keep your eye on the 
prize and never lose hope that one 
day everyone of us will be treated 
as equals, and justice will be served 
to all and not those who think 
justice means, JUST US. Guilty 
before proven innocent seems to 
be the way things work in Ameri- 
can society today. 

I'm glad people stand up and 
fight against the prejudice that’s 
been going on since the beginning 
of time. 

If it wasn’t for these great civil 
rights leaders, we would still be 
riding the back of the bus or drink- 
ing from separate water fountains, 
and being called “nigga” or what 
ever else can be thought of. 

Racism is not only against Afri- 
can-Americans, it affects all people. 
Whether you’re white, black or 
Hispanic there will always be some- 
one out there who will hate you 
for some reason, but most of all 
for what color your skin is. 

We are all human and guess 
what? My skin is black, my shoes 


AFRICAN ART: A woman from Kenya is depicted in this wooden 


sculpture seen by Professor James Gustafson during a recent trip. 


are black, most of my clothes are 
black, the ground I walk on is 
black, and nothing is going to 
change. 

I could never figure out the 
reason we were hated. 

Mom would always tell me 
people hated us for the color of 
our skin and that we were consid- 
ered less than human beings, yet 
at the same time white people 
were laying out in the sun trying 
to get darker. 

In society today we are charac- 
terized as nonworking, gang bang- 
ing, drug dealing people who want 
life given to us on a silver platter. 

There were no silver platters in 
my house, nor do I believe that 
many black homes have silver plat- 
ters, and if we are what they call 
us it is because the government 
gave us the guns to gang bang 
with and drugs to sell to our people. 

I feel that is the reason for so 
much black on black crime in our 
nation. As long as guns and drugs 
are available we will continue to 
be self-destructive. 

Being black can bea struggle to 
advance in life, but if we remain 
focused on our goals, then any- 
thing is possible for us in this 
world. We don’t have a handicap; 
we have an advantage, so remem- 
ber the dream. 

“That one day this nation will 
rise up and live out the true mean- 
ing of its creed.” 

Racism is only part of the prob- 
lem that we blacks have faced in 
life. Black History month teaches 
us about some of the accomplish- 
ments we have made to the world. 

Contact David Cousins by e-mail at 
dcous99@hotmail.com 


Struggle for freedom goes on 


@ Many heroes on 
road to freedom 


By DAVID COUSINS 


News Editor 


he biggest myth about black 

American slaves is that they 

were quiet, docile workers. 

In fact, they had spirits that re- 

fused to quit. Many resisted sla- 
very until their deaths. 

Joseph Cinque was famous for 

leading a revolt while he was a 

captive on a slave ship. He and 


66 


The abolitionists - 
considered 
Harriet Tubman 
a hero. Those who 
favored slavery 
called her the 
enemy 


other blacks managed to win their 
passage back to Africa. At that 
moment the fight against slavery 
known as Abolitionism began. Cu- 
bans and the Spanish wanted the 
slaves returned to Havana where 
they would have been burned at 
the stake. 

The Cinque case moved from 
higher to higher court, and John 
Quincy Adams agreed to repre- 
sent Cinque and his fellow Afri- 
cans. 

After being set free in 1842, 
they returned to their native lands 
to live out the rest of their lives. 

The uprising led by Cinque re- 
ceived worldwide attention in 1997 
with the release of Stephen King’s 
movie “Amistad.” 

William Still was a leader of 
the Underground Railroad, a net- 
work of whites and blacks work- 
ing together to help slaves escape 
to freedom. He began a campaign 
to end discrimination on Philadel- 
phia railroad cars. Runaway slaves 
on their way to Canada were al- 
lowed to stay in his house 

In 1850, Congress passed The 
Fugitive Slave Act, which made it 
illegal for any slave to.escape to 
freedom. In Philadelphia, aboli- 
tionists responded by organizing 
a committee whose purpose was 


to help runaway slaves: Still was 
named chairman of the commit- 
tee and he became a fugitive from 
justice. 

Harriet Tubman is known as 
the “Moses” of black people. As 
Moses led the Israelites out of 
slavery from Egypt, Tubman, a 
runaway slave, led over 300 Afri- 
can-Americans out of slavery in 
the south. 

She was also a spy for Grant’s 
Union Army. Freedom for her was 
not enough. She went back to the 
South 20 times. 

The Abolitonists on their way — 
to Canada considered Harriet 
Tubman a hero. Those who fa- 
vored slavery called her the en- 
emy. 

Antislavery leader Nat Turner 
led an uprising that involved 60 to 
80 slaves and led to the deaths of 
50 to 60 white people. 

The rebellion was put down 
and Turner was executed. This 
action started uprisings through- 
out the slave states. 

Denmark Vesey led one of the 
largest sldve revolts in U.S. his- 
tory. Some 9,000 people in Charles- 
ton, S.C. were involved. 

Vesey’s action and the risks he 
took are all the more remarkable 
because he was never a slave. 


Creating a 
student-centered 
environment — 


Blueprint For Our Future 
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tid of f the Gatewiy to provide a symbolic identity for the campus. See details of proposed changes below. 


Building A - Learning Resource Center 

Learning Resource Center, food concession, Au- 
dio/Visual Services and Distance Learning Labs, stu- 
dent computer Labs, Learning Accommodations Cen- 
ter, Math Center, Reading Center, ELC and Writing 
Development Center, Instructional Support Center, 
Academic Support and Kenoza Learning Center. 


Building B - Applied Science 

Classrooms, faculty offices, Academic Adminis- 
tration/Services, Center for Business and Industry 
(short term), Computer Labs (for instructional pur- 
poses) and International Studies. 


Building C- Classrooms 
Classrooms, faculty offices, security, Lecture Hall, 
Jitters Café and student lounge areas. 


Building D - Gymnasium 
Gymnasium, aerobics, dance, student offices 


Building E - Engineering 
Classes, Science Center, faculty offices, Publica- 
tions and Reprographics. 


Building F - Admissions, DCE, administration and 
bookstore 


Admissions: Day and DCE, Career Development 
Center, Assessment Center, Advising/Counseling 


- Center/Interpretive Services, Financial Aid, Regis- 


trar, Bursar, bookstore and Division of Continuing 
Education. 

Administration: 
Executive Offices: Administration and Finance, En- 
rollment Management VP, conference center, food 
concession, 


Gallaudet, Deaf and Hard of Hearing courses, travel 


agency 
Worker Assistance and Industrial Services 


HE PLAN: The architect’s rendering for the proposed changes to the campus provide an overview of the new look. The existing plastic sign at the entrance on Elliot Way will be replaced with a Gate 


Building G - Mainte 
Building H - New D: 


Building I - New Gy 
New gymnasium ad 
conference space, S 
court, institutional c 
server Office. 

Baseball field & tenn 


Building K - New Te 
Fine Arts Building 


© Plan to include new 
campus gateway, fine arts & 
technology center, student 
activities expansion 


@ continued from page 1 

“There’s lots of space on campus, but it’s lop- 
sided,” he said. “There are too many people in small 
areas and no students in other areas. There are 
students sitting in hallways with counselors, and 
faculty with no work areas.” 

McGee said that based on campus needs, which 
are very different than they were 30 years ago, 
“cookie— cutter size rooms,” lap-top desks. and other 
standard classroom arrangements do not meet the 
diverse needs of today’s students. 

“Maybe all classrooms don’t need to be the same 
size,” McGee said.:“Furniture, size and technology 
combine to make a good learning environment.” 

After McGee outlined the goals, Hartleb detailed 
some of the proposed changes. 

Beginning at the entrance on Elliott Way, a new 
“Gateway” will be designed to declare the distinct 
nature of the campus, Hartleb said. - 

“We want something that says this is a very 
important place — you have arrived,” he said. 

Earlier, McGee had commented about the look of 
the present entry to the campus. 

“It’s the front entrance, but I call it the side door,” 
he said. 

McGee also said campus security would also be 
posted at the gateway to improve the perception of 
safety as you enter the campus. 

Hartleb said a clock or bell tower, sculpture or 
other icon would be constructed to create a symbolic 
identity for the college. The same icon would be 
duplicated in an enlarged quadrangle between B and 
E buildings. The quadrangle would also include 
covered walkways connecting Spurk with B and E 
buildings. 

Overgrown shrubbery on the north side of F 
building would be thinned out to provide better 
views of the campus landscape. 

“We have a very pretty campus,” Hartleb said. 
“You just can’t see it. We want to create a focal point 
at the entrance.” 

By relocating all administrative services to the 
existing student center, Hartleb hopes to create a 
“one-stop service center” for students and visitors. 
Registration, admissions, bursar, financial aid and 
DCE will also share space with the executive offices. 

Food concessions will replace the cafeteria, and 
several other services will also be transferred to the 
building. The bookstore will remain in its present 
location, as will deaf and hard of hearing services. 

A gymnasium addition will be built to house 
student activities, clubs and a food court. Directly 
behind the gymnasium, the tennis courts will be 
restored and the baseball field will have improved 
drainage. 

Anew child care center will be constructed on the 
east side of the gymnasium, with a circular driveway 
for easy drop-off and pick-up. 


y. A structure is planned at the 


yce Building Spurk will continue to be used primarily for 
classrooms and faculty offices, but new student 
e Center lounges are planned and McGee said faculty would 

be located closer to their programs. The architect's 

msium Addition rendering included a possible future addition to the 


on, fitness, yoga, student 
ent Activities offices, food 
hary support and NECC Ob- 


building, but Hartleb was cool to that proposal. 

The space freed up by moving administrative 
services from B-building to the old student center 
would be used for additional classrooms, faculty 
offices and international studies, and temporarily 
for the Center for Business and Industry. The center 
will be relocated to the new Fine Arts and Technology 
Center when that building is completed. 


purts behind gym. 


gology, Science Center, and 


Sweeping changes 


Cost Esrmuates: $30.5 — $36.75 Miiion 


Details of building costs for the campus 


Campus Gateway 
Administration... 
Learning Resource Certter_ 
Applied Science 

‘Science a 

Spurk Building” 
Gymnasium 

Childcare 

Fine Arts/Technology Center 


* 


* 


Total 


$.5 million — $1.0 million 
$4.5 million — $5.0 million 
$4.0 million — $4.5 million 
$3.0 million — $3.5 million 
$3.0 million — #3.5 million 
$4.0 million — $6.0 million 
$4.0 million — $4.5 million 
$.5 million — $.75 million 
$7.0 million — $8.0 million 


$30.5 million — $36.75 million 


* President Hartleb hopes to save the cost of the childcare center 
by having a private company build it, and the Board of Higher 
Education has already appropriated a7 million for the Fine Arts/ 


Technology Center. 


E-building will continue in its present use, but- 
along with the other buildings on campus it will 
receive maintenance upgrades including new heat- 
ing, ventilation and air conditioning. 

Bentley Library will become a learning resource 
center, combining its present services with the 
math, reading and writing centers and smart 
classrooms. The present 169 study spaces in the 
library will be increased to 340, and additional 
computers will be added. 

The largest construction project, the Technol- 
ogy/Fine Arts, Center is still up in the air. The city 
of Haverhill may be interested in combining that 
building with a civic center, which would provide 
additional funds. Hartleb said the board of trust- 
ees is discussing the idea with the city and would 
make their recommendations by March. 

He said he asked for. input from the program 
directors who will use the new building, and if all 
requests were met, the project would cost at least 
$18 million. That amount will not be available 
without Haverhill’s participation. Ifan agreement 
cannot be reached, the college will only be able to 
spend $7 — $9 million on the building. 

The center would be located south of the present 
student center in what is now a parking lot. The 
architect’s rendering also includes an outdoor 
amphitheater adjacent to the center. 

Hartleb estimates total costs for the project to 
be $30.5 to $36.75 million. Seven million of that 
amount has already been appropriated by the 
Board of Higher Education for construction of the 
Fine Arts/Technology Center. 

Hartleb hopes to fund the childcare center by 
forming a partnership with a private company 
that would build and operate it. If that happened 
the college could save an additional $750,000. 

Combined with savings the college is realizing 
in its operating budget, Hartleb feels the total cost 
of the project can be brought down to a manage- 
able amount. 

“This is not an insurmountable goal,” he said. 

The remainder of the funds could be raised 
through private and corporate donations and state 
grants, Hartleb said. 

Early reactions to the proposal were favorable. 

Carol Wallace, program director of radiology 


technology in Lawrence said, “I believe this new design 
is more student-oriented and will help recruit stu- 
dents.” 

Mary Jane Pernaa of the career development depart- 
ment said, “It’s a marvelous plan, it makes sense. It puts 
things together that should be together and makes 
sense.” 

“It’s very exciting. I’ve been here for 28 years. It’s 
time for a change,” said Clifton Clarke, maintenance 
foreman. 

Dina Brown, coordinator of student activities feels 
the changes will be good for students. 

“It brings all the student organizations together and 
the athletic programs together,” she said. “It will make 
it so much easier for students. It just makes a lot of 
sense.” 

Alan Hislop is happy the campus is finally being 


‘Fevamped. 


“It’s been like trying to deal with five companies 
who have nothing to do with each other,” he said. 

Judith Kamber said the new plan is “marvelous and 
exciting,” 

“I’ve been here for 12 years. We’ve been putting 
band-aids on wounds, but not solving problems,” she 
said. 

Hartleb emphasized this is not the final plan for 
restructuring, but rather a proposal. He invited com- 
ments from students, faculty and staff and two addi- 
tional meetings are scheduled to present the plan to 
the college community. 

Comments and suggestions will be considered, and 
the plan will once again be presented to the college. 

“I need to hear from you by the end of March,” 
Hartleb said. 


“It’s very exciting. I’ve been 
here for 28 years. It’s time for 
a change,” said Clifton Clarke, 
maintenance foreman. 


CLIFTON CLARKE 
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Johanna Choina photo 


GIVING AN OVERVIEW: James McGee of the Education Alliance. 


Johanna Choina photos 
USING THE SPACE: President David Hartleb, above, addresses 
employees last week, speaking about spaces like the Spurk 
Lobby, right, just outside Lecture Hall A. 


: Johanna Choina photo 
A NEW ENTRANCE: Look for a revamped entrance at the college soon. It will 
have a theme , perhaps a clocktower, to be repeated throughout the campus. 
Employees reacted positively to the plan at a staff meeting last Friday. 


Students ask 


‘ 


about the plan — 


@ Space, enrollment 
and other issues 
discussed over coffee 


By CAMILLE DucEYy 
Editor 


ECC’s proposed space uti 
lization plan was a topic of 
discussion at the open fo- 
rum coffee with President David 
Hartleb at the Haverhill campus 
last week. ; 

Several students and staffmem- 
bers joined Hartleb for bagels and 
coffee in the president’s dining 
room for informal talks on college 
issues. 

Dina Brown, director of stu- 
dent activities, asked Hartleb fora 
summary ofthe master space plan. 

Hartleb emphasized the over- 
all goal of the plan is to improve 
student services by designing a 
campus “specifically for our stu- 


dents” while improving education 


programs. 


“This is really a pretty campus, 
but not (designed) well in meeting 
students needs. It’s not a criti- 
cism, it’s just been that way for 
over 30 years. It has not been 
adequately maintained,” he said. 

Hartleb commented on the lack 
of visibility of the admissions of- 
fice and cited the need to combine 
more student services and activi- 
ties under one roof. 

“Many offices and services to 
students will be considerably im- 
proved, containing a ‘one stop’ 
service center,” he said. 

Hartleb pointed out the heat 
conversion project already in 
progress and touched upon the 
college’s plan to build a fine arts/ 
technology center on campus. The 
project is being discussed as a 
possible partnership with the city 
of Haverhill, but no decision has 
yet been reached. 

He said if the college has to go 
it alone, he would have to squeeze 
a $20 million project into the $9.5 
million slated for the college 
through state allocations and pri- 
vate fund raising efforts. 


“If it’s just us, we have to take 
care of our students,” he said. 

Business student Rafael Avellon 
asked if the proposed renovations 
would result in higher tuition fees. 

Hartleb said it was not his in- 
tention to pass these expenses on 
to students and he hopes tuition . 
fees continue to go down. He said 
the college would have to think 
about fund raising and grants to 
pay for the renovations. 

He also said he has no inten- 
tion of hiring more full-time in- 
structors unless enrollment is sig- 
nificantly increased. His goal is to 
raise the FTE to 3600. 

Brown asked if more handi- 
capped spaces could be added to 
the parking lot across from F-build- 
ing and the possibility ofa shuttle 
bus to the Lawrence campus. 

Hartleb said he would check 
with Mark Andrews on the spaces, 
and the college has been working 
hard raising donations to put a 
shuttle bus in place for next Sep- 
tember. 

Camille Ducey may be contacted at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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Clue’s latest appeals 
to its varied fan base 


@ Array of artists 
collaborate to boost his 
popularity 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Arts Editor 


fter spending years putting out un 
Ae" mix tapes, DJ Clue is get- 
ting his chance for the gold. 

He is a phenomenon when it comes to 
mixing, putting together some of the tight- 
est tapes over the past few years. 

DJ Clue always has the big name artists 
on his mix tapes. He’s even said that they 
call him looking to put their songs on the 
recording. 

This made it no problem to get these 
artists and more to spit verses on his Def 
Jam/Rocafella debut, “The Professional.” 

Clue produces most of the 22 tracks (19 
songs, 3 skits) on the album. 

It opens with Puff Daddy crediting Clue 
for “really starting DJ’s with getting some 
paper.” 

Things get set off with the “Ruff Ryder’s 
Anthem (remix).” 

One of the most explosive cuts is “Fan- 
tastic Four.” It pairs rappers Cam’Ron, Big 
Pun, Noreaga, and Canibus. 

They spit battle rhymes, and all come 


through, each outshining the next. Canibus . 


gives the fans what they expect from the 


start, “Who the hell wanna battle/ the ill 
mathematical/ my muthaf-—in’ brain is IBM 
compatible.” 

Newcomer Memphis Bleek shows off his 
lyrical ability on “Thugged Out Shit.” Ja 
Rule, another new artist, does the same, on 
“Gangsta Shit.” 

Other well-known artists don’t shine as 
they usually do over solid production. Nas 
leaves something to be desired on 
“Queensfinest,” as does DMX with “It’s On.” 

Where the mainstream lacks the under- 
ground prevails. 

M.O.P. proves they deserve mainstream 
respect on “No Love.” The Made Men (for- 
merly Almighty RSO) do'the same on “Made 
Men,” setting up for their mainstream de- 
but. 

The Boot Camp Click shows why they’re 
one of the most underrated crews on “Come 
On.” Heltah Skeltah, Buckshot, and other 
members spit tight verses over this uptempo 
track. 

Underground acts that have earned gold 
plaques prove why they’re true to their 
roots, as Mobb Deep and Raekwon provide 
solid tracks. 

One of the best tracks is “It’s My Thang 
99.” It showcases Keith Murray, Redman, 
and EPMD free styling effortlessly over the 
beat to “Ain’t No Nigga.” 

Clue even includes some dance tracks to 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


Artwork courtesy Rocafella Records 


THE PROFESSIONAL: The initial release from DJ Clue features such notable acts as 
DMX, EPMD, Keith Murray, Big Punisher, Canibus and Fat Joe: Look for DJ on the Hard 
Knock Life tour with Jay-Z, Method Man, Redman and DMX. 


appeal to some of the mainstream fans. 
Songs like “That’s the Way” and “Bitch Be A 
Ho” will get people on the dance floor. 
Perhaps the best part of “The Profes- 
sional” is that Clue doesn’t throw the an- 
noying sequence of Clue’s over the tracks as 


he did on his underground tapes. 

If you enjoy this CD, look for Clue on the 
“Hard Knock Life Tour” to keep people alert 
by spinning these records between acts. 

Vinnie Titone may be contacted at 
AA247365@yahoo.com 


DVD’s: the next wave in entertainment world 


@ More efficient 
technology breathes new 
life into video industry 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
. Staff Reporter 


new format will soon help boost 
A= of movie and music videos. 
Sales of DVD (digital versatile discs) 
videos increased by 12 percent last year. 
DVD players were first released to the 
_ public in March 1997 and have have out 
sold CD players by four times and VCRs by 
ten times based on their original release. 
Concert movies released on DVD are 
helping music sales. 
Groups such as the Rolling Stones and 
Fleetwood Mac are doing well on this new 
format. 


Of the estimated 2,200 DVD titles, only - 


10 percent are music related. Experts say 
that number should double by the end of 
the year. 

The good news for the consumer is that 


retailers expect prices of the discs to go’ 


down with more titles being released. 


DVD sales account for 
25 percent of our 
weekly sales. The 
format is growing fast; 
the newer titles sell 
better than the older 


ones here. 


“DVDs account for 25 percent of all our 
weekly sales,” says Chris Mikutel of Suncoast 
Video Company, located in Salem, N.H. 
Mikutel believes sales should continue to 
grow this year. 

Video Update in Salem rents and sells 
DVD’s. “The format is growing fast; the 
newer titles sell better than the older ones 
here,” said employee Laura Scott. 

She said the more popular discs become, 
the more of them the store will stock for 
both sales and rental. 

Rentals of DVD’s are also becoming popu-__ 
lar. The Blockbuster chain has been slowly 
putting the discs in selected stores to gauge- 
public response. 

Westgate Video in Haverhill has about 
100 movies on DVD for rent. Employee 
Amanda Parkhurst says they rent a lot of 
DVD’s on the weekends. 

She also said the format is growing 
quickly, and her store will expand its stock 
of DVD rentals. 

DVD videos can be rented online. 
Netflix.com will send any video in the mail. 
They give a return label and packaging for 
return purposes. 

Videos can be bought from the com- 
pany. They will deduct the rental price from 
the total price of the video. 

For those that don’t have the time to go 
to the mall or just prefer shopping online, 
these discs can be bought on the Internet. 

There are a number of companies that 
carry the videos for competitive prices. 

Amazon.com, Reel.com, and 
Shopping.com, have the movies divided into 
different types of categories to help narrow 
the search. 

The categories are similar to a regular 
video store: action, drama, musicals and 
new releases. Some of these online compa- 
nies offer free shipping. 

Most of the videos are shipped within 2- 
3 days of the order. 

Shopping on-line for DVD’s is a growing 
trend. New to the Internet are DVD search 
sites, specifically designed to help in shop- 
ping. Z 
They help search fora movie by title. The 


results are given in order of best price, 
shipping charges, and other things one 
might consider when buying. 

These DVD price search web sites in- 
clude: www.dvdtalk.com/bargin.html, 
www.cdrom guide.comlbarginfinder.htm, 
www.netspace.org./ thuang/dvd/search, and 
pricescan.com. 

Some of these sites can also find other 
things such as music CDs, books and com- 
puter software. 


On the DVDtalk web site search, the 
final result was $9.99 at shopping.com. 
With the shipping charge, this disc would 
cost $11.24. 

It is not surprising that DVDs are becom- 
ing so popular. “People comment on the 
sound and the clear picture,” Mikutel says. 

Maybe the best thing of all with DVDs is 
there’s no rewinding after a movie is done. 

Robert Archer may be contacted at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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Playing for keeps 
the Jordan way 


@ Newest book gives 
more insight on Jordan 
off the court 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS 
MICHAEL JORDAN AND 

THE Worip He MApeE 

By Davin HALBERSTAM 

RANpDoM House. 419 pp. $25.95 


Reviewed by Robert D. Novak 


‘Te is not one of the myriad quickie 
treatments spawned by Michael Jor- 
dan’s second and presumably final 
retirement. That event generated more 
public interest than the impeachment of a 
president because Jordan is not only the 
greatest basketball player ever but also, 
currently the world’s most famous person. 
David Halberstam’s treatment was in print 
before anybody could be sure Jordan really 
would leave the game for good. 

Out of more than 75 published books 
about Jordan, there has been no definitive 
biography, and Halberstam does not at- 
tempt such treatment ofhis elusive subject. 
Nor has he written the warm and cuddly 
portrait that millions of fans may be seek- 
ing in the wake of their idol’s departure 
from the game. 

While writing the best Jordan book so 
far, Halberstam connects this spectacular 
athlete with the late 20th-century ethos 
and, in the process, raises disquieting im- 
plications about more than just basketball. 

“Playing for Keeps: Michael Jordan and 
the World He Made” begins in Paris in 
October 1997, with Jordan and his Chicago 
Bulls playing in a preseason tournament 
promoted by one of his many. corporate 
sponsors, and ends at the National Basket- 
ball Association championship at Salt Lake 
City in June 1998, with perhaps his greatest 
and apparently his last performance. Em- 
ploying flashbacks that trace Jordan’s sports 
career back to high school days in 
Wilmington, N.C., veteran reporter — au- 
thor Halberstam tells an engrossing, multi— 
layered story. 

On one level, it is sports writing at its 
best, climaxed by a marvelous account of 


how against the Utah Jazz last year Jordan, 
with two late baskets and a steal, led the 
Bulls to their sixth NBA title in eight years. 
At another level, Halberstam dissects the 
complex, troubled relationships inside the 
Bulls, especially the “degree of alienation 
between players and ownership” that was 
“almost unique in the annals of modern 
basketball, particularly for a championship 
team.” 

Finally, for the non — sports fan, “Play- 


ing for Keeps” provides a revealing slice of 


America. It is not just that Jordan generated 
$10 billion in revenue for the game and that 
players’ salaries rose 2,500 percent in 20 
years (with Jordan earning $20 million on 
his shoe contract alone). The simultaneous 
arrival of Jordan, super-agent David Falk, 
Nike and ESPN transformed basketball into 
a lucrative part of the global economy. 

In describing an “American icon” with 
“the power and force and charisma of a 


major movie star,” Halberstam writes of 


Jordan: “Thus, did he gradually go beyond 
the boundaries of sport, carried by his great 
ability, his looks and his charm more deeply 
into the psyche of the American public than 
any sports star had ever gone before.” 

Yet Jordan remains as elusive for 
Halberstam as for previous chroniclers. 
Other figures in his book — in particular, 
two former friends turned bitter foes — 
manipulative, insecure Bull’s general man- 
ager Jerry Krause and the team’s contem- 
plative, Zen-philosophizing coach, Phil Jack- 
son— are much more clearly drawn than 
the protagonist. 

Apart from open grief after his father’s 
murder, Jordan has kept his family life shut 
tight. Halberstam devotes but six pages to 
Jordan’s gambling addiction, appearing to 
accept the explanation that it was “just a 
part of the same predatory impulse that 
carried him to so many basketball tri- 
umphs.” 

Halberstam reveals in a final author’s 
note that agent Falk reneged on an agree- 
ment that Jordan, after the 1998 season, 
would be available to him for two or three 
long interviews. But writers granted nearly 
unlimited access to Jordan came no closer 
to cracking the code. 


Indeed, Halberstam’s distance from the 
subject lends objectivity and avoids 
hagiography as well as forcing him, he 
relates, to intensify his reporting. 

So the Michael Jordan of “Playing for 
Keeps” is not the ever-smiling hero of his 
television advertisements but is closer to 
the one — word definition by teammate Luc 
Longley: “predatory.” 

Opposing player Danny Ainge described 
Jordan as destroying one opponent like “an 
assassin who comes to kill you and then cut 
your heart out.” Jordan, “skilled at verbal 
blood sport,” is hard on teammates and 
harder still, even merciless, in baiting and 
belittling his nemesis, Jerry Krause. 

But what is Jordan really about besides 
winning — whether in basketball, contract 
negotiations or playing cards? Others who 
have been best-known-person-in-the— 
world — Charles Lindbergh, Muhammad 
Ali, Princess Diana — have, for better or 
worse, espoused a political agenda. Jordan 
has not. He is shown by Halberstam ‘to be 
really comfortable only when playing bas- 
Ketball. Now that this appears to be over, he 
may be interested exclusively in making 
money and keeping his nose clean. 


Observer photo 
illustration 
A BASKETBALL 
LEGEND: Jordan 
takes the final shot 
of his career against 
the Utah Jazz. 
While that and 
other heroics made 
us want to be “Like 
Mike,” Halberstam 
explores Jordan’s 
predatory side. 


Jordan surely will remain a global celebri- 
ty, as he did during his basketball sabbati- 
cal to try baseball. What happens to 
professional basketball is another matter. 
The game “is richer and more brittle,” 
Halberstam concludes. “The stakes are far, 
far, bigger, the pressures greater, and the 
daily humanity (predictably) smaller.” The 
future of this rich and brittle enterprise, 
facing the loss ofits icon amid a destructive 
work stoppage, is in doubt. E ; 

David Halberstam’s basketball world, as 
transformed by Michael Jordan, looks like a 
metaphor for the greater world of the 1990s. 
If Jordan is the over—achiever who by will 
and industry rose from very good to great, 
his potential successor as icon, Shaquille 
O’Neal, is an under—achiever who never has 
reached his potential. 

Halberstam describes “too many play- 
ers” who felt “they were beyond traditional 
norms of accountability, economically and 
socially outside the reach and control ofthe 
society.” As far as they are from Jordan, they 
nevertheless may be Jordan’s legacy. 

Robert D. Novak, whose syndicated column 
appears in The Washington Post, is a commenta- 
tor for CNN. 


New novels are much more than conventional war stories 


@ Adventure and soul 
searching prevail in 
two tales of love 


CHARLOTTE GRAY 
By SEBASTIAN FAULKS 
RANpDom House. 400 pp. $24.95 


THE MISTRESS 
PHILIPPE TAPON. 
DuTTon. 186 pp. $23.95 


Reviewed by SUSAN DOOLEY 


G66 Lawstands mute in the midst ofarms,” 
wrote Cicero. In both these novels, set 
in France during World War II, under- 

lying the action is the fact that war blows 

away the boundaries between what is al- 
lowable and what is not. Like children raised 
without rules who never know whether an 
action will be praised or punished, the 
people in wartime France have no certain- 
ties to protect them. Companion to the war 
outside is the war within. 

To live so alertly is exhilarating, and for 
the lovers in Sebastian Faulks’s novel, it is 
this living in the moment that makes love 


possible. Charlotte Gray, the heroine, has 
come to London from Scotland to help with 
the war effort, but also there is something, 
she’s not sure what, that happened long 
ago and made her fear her father. 

Ata London party, Charlotte meets Peter 
Gregory, a fighter pilot who has outlived all 
of his friends. “The guardian of what they 
had all once been,” he, too, would like to 
leave memory behind. 

“Charlotte’s hunger for happiness led 
her to ascribe to her brief and infrequent 
meetings with Gregory the status of rou- 
tine,” Faulks writes. “There were a few 
repeated elements. First of these was his 
unreliability, or at least his uncertainty 
until a very late stage that he would be able 
to come at all. This seemed to her natural 
for a pilot in a war, and if not, she had no 
wish to inquire further.” 

The uncertainty grows worse. Charlotte, 
who has spent time in France; is sent there 
as a courier to the Resistance. When she 
learns that Peter Gregory’s plane has gone 
down, she decides not to return to London 
until she finds him. 

What began as a conventional wartime 
love story becomes an adventure of the 
spirit, as Charlotte loses herself in the iden- 
tity the secret service has given her — 
Dominique, a French peasant traveling 


through France to visit her sick father. As 


Dominique, Charlotte becomes an observer. 


of her own past, an outsider looking in. 
Living in a French village, wearing the 
coarse clothing of a woman who’s never 
seen cashmere, Charlotte changes. It’s not 


that she stops loving Peter Gregory, but: 


that she “had grown so used to his absence 
that that was now her way of knowing him, 
and marginal evidence that his absence 
might be final made surprisingly little dif- 
ference.” 

For the reader as well, Peter Gregory’s 
absence from the story makes surprisingly 
little difference. In a book full of memo- 
rable characters, Gregory is too predictably 
the young man troubled by the losses of 
war. Gregory may be the lover Charlotte 
cleaves too, but her soul mate in the book is 
an old man, a painter named Levade, whose 
own experiences in Worid War I have car- 
ried him from despair to sexual excess to 
art and finally to a spiritual awakening that 
makes him care only for God. 

Faulks uses the old man and the young 
woman as a way of exploring the quetions 
of love, of art and the solitude of the soul. It 
is this interplay that gives “Charlotte Gray” 
depth and texture and moves it past the 
bounds. of adventure story or romance. 

If the spirits in “Charlotte Gray” have 


‘ 


learned to soar, those in “The Mistress” 
have gone sour. Philippe Tapon’s wonder- 
fully deft novel of Paris during the time of 
the Nazi occupation gives us neither hero 
nor heroine. Instead, there is Dr. Bastien 
and his mistress, the former an expert on 
diseases of the stomach, the latter awoman 
who is his secretary, his cook, stepmother 
to his two children, but, painfully, never his 
wife. That is because the doctor still has a 
wife, a woman “bloated by diabetes and 
water gathering diseases,” who prefers her 
vines, her horses, her ancestral home to life 
in Paris with her husband and children. 

Dr. Bastien is glad to be rid of her, glad 
to have the company of the lovely Simone. 
He is a clever man, clever enough to know 
that a patient bent in half with stomach 
pain can be forced to. pay extra for his 
services with items otherwise unattainable: 
good cheeses, wine, gold. 

Tapon nicely balances the love Dr. Bastien 
and Simone feel for each other against the 
practical concerns each feels for the future. 
When Dr. Bastien finally takes action against 
a Nazi, is it patriotism or jealousy? When 
Simone decides to save a dying man’s soul, 
is it spiritual or sexual? They are such 
practical people, the pair of them. But it is 
Simone, poor and with no social standing, 
who manages to triumph in the end. 
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Hip-hop diva wows the 
masses in new release 


@ Refugee Camp 
member off to a 
good start in her 
solo career 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


ollowing her success in mov- 

ies and with the rap band 

The Fugees, Lauryn Hill con- 
tinues to top the charts with her 
premiere solo release, “The 
Miseducation of Lauryn Hill.” 

Her blend of hip-hop beats and 
rhymes along with soulful ballads 
have made this record a high wa- 
ter mark for future hip-hop re- 
leases. 

The album is currently riding 
the success of the latest single “Ex- 
Factor.” This ballad, which is her 
story about a relationship, uses 
the exact formula that drove the 
album to the top. 

The lead single was a remake of 
the ’60s pop classic “Can’t Take 
My Eyes Off Of You,” which shows 
_ off her vocal talent — she put a 
- modern spin on a pop classic. 

The next song, “Doo Wap (That 
Thing)” combines 50s doo wap 
with hip-hop. “Doo Wap” states 
her opinion of guys in urban ar- 
eas, and their tendencies. Radio 


overkill hurt the artistic merit of 
the single. When it was released, 
people hopped on the Lauryn Hill 
bandwagon. 

The next single, “Lost Ones,” is 
much better than “Doo Wop.” It 
received minimal airplay from hip- 
hop radio, yet still gota Grammy 
nod for best rap performance. 

The repeated hook of “you 
might win some, but you just lost 
one,” is very catchy and bolsters 
the lyrical content of the song, 
showing the versatility of the art- 
ist. 

Other high points of the disc 
include, “To Zion,” a late addition 
to the album, written to honor her 
son, Zion. This ballad brings out 
Hill’s love for her child and shows 
more than just rapping or singing 
about “ghetto issues.” 

“Every Ghetto, Every City,” 
bears a slight resemblance to Stevie 
Wonder’s “Superstition.” The 


6 


You might win 
some, but you 
just lost one... 


funky organ riffis a good addition 
and adds to the album’s musical 
integrity. 

After listening to the CD, it is 
obvious why this album has been 
nominated for so many awards. 
Not only does it take hip-hop to 
new heights, she also uses live 
instrumentation with drum loops 
and technology to not only raise 
the bar for hip-hop, but R&B and 
soul as well. 

Hill has done many things to 
open possibilities for women in 
rap. 

If Salt ‘n’ Pepa were the pio- 
neers of women in hip-hop, then 
Hill is the new revolution. She 
will outdo many of the men in the 
award shows. 

She is touring with southern 
rap group OutKast. This tour 
should be held in bigger venues, 
like arenas, not the small the- 
atres. 

Her shows have sold out in 
record time and are already get- 
ting rave reviews. She is doing 
what few hip-hop artists do, tour- 
ing with a live band and perform- 
ing from taped background 

If “The Miseducation of...” is 
a gauge of her success, everything 
Hill touches will turn to gold or 
platinum. 

Contact George Ward at 
GeorgeW8680@yahoo.com 


Artwork Ruff House/Columbia Records 
THE MISEDUCATION: The first solo release from Lauryn Hill 
includes the hit singles, “Lost Ones,” “Doo Wop (That Thing),” and 


“Ex-Factor.” Hill will be performing at the Wang Center March 31 
and April 1. This is one of the last shows on Hill’s three month U.S. 
tour. 
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The most shocking 
show on televsion 


@ Springer’s 
show turns 
heads with his 
racy material 


veryday, at 9 a.m. and noon the ringmaster of day 

time talk, Jerry Springer, takes to the air waves. His 

controversial show is scheduled to come to Lowell 
sometime this spring. 

People wonder why he is so popular even after the 
authenticity of his guests was challenged. 

There are a few reasons. As it relates to the “reality” 
thing, how many pro wrestling fans can honestly say it is 
real? That is why they watch. If that stuff were real, most 
of those guys would be sent up the river for life on assault 
charges. 

The wrestling promoters tap into what people want, 
violence and sex. They present it in a realistic manner to 
keep viewers. “The Jerry Springer Show” is nothing but pro 
wrestling with shorter story lines, less violence and more 
naked women. 

Just like pro wrestling, some people are afraid to admit 
they are fans of the show. So here it is for the whole world 
to read: Jerry Springer rocks. 

Some will say that male Springer fans are using the 
brain between their legs and not the one between their 
ears. 

No way. We just like to see other people’s dirty laundry 
hung out for the world to see. 

Springer uses sexuality to increase the show’s popular- 
ity. His gratuitous shots of bare-chested women have 
fueled more controversy than the authenticity of the fights. 
Although he blurs private parts, the concept of even 
showing nudity on national television shows his commit- 
ment to the shock aspect of daytime talk. 

All the other talk shows do the “I have a secret” shows, 
but no one does them like Springer. _ 

Springer’s guests blow my mind. I can understand why 
people would question the authenticity of the stories 
because the guests don’t have a brain. 

If you watch the show and a significant other invites you 
on the show to tell you something, it isn’t “I love you.” Most 
likely, they are getting it on with your best friend, your 
mother, sister and uncle. 

Another great theme is “Surprise, I’m a transvestite.” If 
your significant other looks too butch or feminine for the 
opposite sex, too reluctant to sleep with you, and wants to 
take you on the show, why the heck are you surprised? 

“Ringmaster,” isn’t only the movie’s title, it’s Springer's 
job description. Among the regular freaks are on-again, 
off-again gay lovers. One of them looks like The Artist 
Formally Known As Prince and the other looks like a black 
Incredible Hulk with a bad weave. 

The shock rock band Gwar and men who like to act like 
infants for intimate pleasure round out the cast. 

Although Springer fans like extreme ideas, some of his 
stuff is just too disgusting or too outrageous for television. 
A 500 pound woman in a piece of lingerie that leaves 
nothing to the imagination is just too much for my taste. 

As for the fights, who doesn’t like watching two friends, 
or enemies, beat the crap out of each, especially over some 
girl that is probably getting it on with both of their sisters. 
Hey, even ifthe fights are fake, who cares. It is pro wrestling 
without the ring, and at least they are fighting for some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Springer’s female guests make really great fight sub- 
jects. Watching two girls go at it like raging jungle cats over 
some worthless guy, who probably prefers men anyway, 
makes my day. These fights are a great way to find out if a 
girl has real hair or the horse hair extensions. 

When Springer hits Lowell, look for the typical band of 
losers to protest the production because it degrades women, 
promotes violence and encourages sexual infidelity. 

To those people, get a grip “The Jerry Springer Show” is 
entertainment. The people who reveal their darkest secrets 
go on the show willingly. Leave the king of daytime talk to 
his run his circus and make his fans happy. 

Contact George Ward at GeorgeW8680@yahoo.com 
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ARIES: (March 21 — April 20) 
Focus your energies on personal 
challenges instead of expecting too 
much from others. Your career is 
heading on an upward climb, and a 
promotion or more fulfilling posi- 
tion is possible. Your intimate rela- 
tionships need more quality 
time now. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 
21) 
() Take direct actions to im- 
prove your relationships and 
career goals. There will be 
progress at work if you can 
get your ideas across suc- 
cessfully. Keep taking steps forward, no matter how small, 
to bring you closer to your goal at work. 
GEMINI: (May 22 — June 21) 

You will be able to accomplish anything you set your 
heart and mind to. This is one of your best times at home 
~-harmony is everywhere. It’s time to take a personal 
inventory and start a self improvement program for your- 
self. Go it alone and stay focused at work. 

CANCER: (June 22 — July 23) 

Avoid making any promises, especially if it concerns 
money — you may not be able to keep those promises, no 
matter how hard you try. There are challenges in front of 
you at work, so make sure to do your personal best. Re- 
examine your goals and opportunities. 

LEO: (July 24 — Aug. 23) 

Go after your highest goal in the workplace, and you will 
be amazed at how close to this cherished goal you can get. 
You are in a serious mood, lost in thought. .. so go it alone. 
Be wary of your self-absorption, which makes you less 
sensitive to others. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 — Sept. 23) 

There finally will be an end in sight concerning the 
problems and obstacles regarding money. Be on your 


guard, for you may encounter someone who likes to 

surprise you with head games and power plays. Make 

decisions about important purchases — find the bargain. 
LIBRA: (Sept. 24 — Oct. 23) 

Any issues with your mate that have previously caused 
conflict will be resolved. If you are feeling restless, it may 
be time to take an impromptu pleasure trip. You’ve earned 
the right to be lazy, so explore at a leisurely pace. Your 
friendships are emphasized. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 — Nov. 22) 

This week will find you starting new activities and 
making new friends. If you are in a strong relationship, it 
may possibly move towards marriage, and if you are 
married, you may start having children. It will be a chal- 
lenging work week, pace yourself. : 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 — Dec. 21) 

Take time alone to sort out conflicts that may be 
hampering your closest relationships. A great number of 
things can be accomplished in the workplace if you get 
cooperation from others. Your friends need to rely on you 
for emotional support and advice. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 — Jan. 20) 

Fireworks are likely at work. Take care of your own 
responsibilities and sidestep any arguments with co — 
workers. You are learning from your past mistakes, so 
there may be a clash with a close friend. Remember you can 
disagree without being disagreeable. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 — Feb. 19) 

You will make rapid progress with projects and come up 
with fresh ideas for existing projects. There may be a 
relative who needs your help. There is great financial news 
in the near future for you and your family. Enjoy the 
company of good friends. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 — March 20) 

Your priorities need to be straightened out, for both 
career and household responsibilities are competing for 
your attention. Taking on additional responsibilities at 
work will mean more money coming your way. Your 
household is filled with affection and cooperation. 
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Feb. 22 — 26 

Eating disorder awareness week 

Lawrence campus 

Mondays, Feb. 22 — March 29 

Indoor soccer , 

Sport and fitness center, 12 — 1 p.m. 
Wednesday, Feb. 24 

Cross country ski day 

Sport and fitness center, Haverhill, Noon 
Wednesday, Feb. 24 

Student senate meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3 — 5 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 3 

Handwriting analysis 

Lawrence atrium, 11-1 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 3 

Student senate meeting 

Room L — 244, Lawrence, 3 — 5 p.m. 

Friday, March 5 

Evening ski club 

Leaves from sport and fitness center, 5 —- 11 p.m. 
Monday, March 8 

Interclub council meeting 

Room L — 244, Lawrence, 3 — 4 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 10 

Student senate meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3-5 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 10 

3-point contest 

Sport and fitness center, 10 p.m. 

Thursday, March 11 

Abigail Adams performance 

Library conference areas A and B, Haverhill, 2 — 4 p.m. 
Monday, March 22 

Welcome spring luau 

Lawrence atrium, 11-1 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 23 

Women’s nutrition session 

Lecture hall A, Haverhill, 10 — 11 a.m. 


AVALON - Boston 

Better Than Ezra - March 13 
Salt N Pepa - March 18 
Stabbing Westward ~— March 22 


. FLEETCENTER - Boston 


Jimmy Buffett — Feb. 28 

Rod Stewart — March 3 

N ‘SYNC — March 16 

Rolling Stones — March 22 and 23 
Hard Knock Life Tour (Jay-Z) — March 27 
PAUL TSONGAS ARENA - Lowell 
Sno-Core (Everclear) — March 10 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB - Boston 
EVE 6 — Feb 24 

Eagle Eye Cherry — March 8 
Silverchair — March 22 

WANG CENTER - Boston 

Lauryn Hill — March 31 and April 1 
WORCESTER CENTRUM 

Korn/Rob Zombie - March 19 

Hard Knock Life Tour - March 24 
Hole/Marilyn Manson - April 9 
WORCESTER PALLADIUM 

Busta Rhymes - March 5 

The Roots/Common - March 27 
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"Rushmore’s’ flaws 


overcome 


acting, intentions 


® ‘Comedy of the Year’ 
doesn’t exactly fit its 


advance billing 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Arts Editor 


espite all the hype, “Rushmore” is a 
D disappointment. The funny mo- 

ments are all revealed in the com- 
mercials. 

The film stars Jason Schwartzman (mak- 
ing his big screen debut) as Max Fischer, a 
15 year-old who attends Rushmore Acad- 
emy. He is one of its brightest, yet worst 
students. 

‘He helps to found several clubs, from the 
Bee Keepers to Bombardment, and he’s 
president of everything else. Max also writes 
hit plays for the school. 

Unfortunately, with all the extracur- 
ricular activities, Max’s grades suffer. 

This forces Dr. Guggenheim (Brian Cox) 
to put him on academic probation. If he 
fails one more class, he’s out of Rushmore. 

Along the way, Max meets two people he 
becomes very close to, Herman Blume and 
Ms. Cross. 

Blume (Bill Murray) is Rushmore’s rich- 
est alumnus, worth about $10 million. He’s 
also an alcoholic who smokes too many 
cigarettes. 

Max is infatuated with him. 

They end up getting to know each other 
and become friends, until Ms. Cross (Olivia 
Williams of “The Postman”), a teacher at 
Rushmore, enters the picture. 

Max finds her after reading a quote she 
wrote in a library book. She soon becomes 
the object of his affection. 


its good 


It’s obvious she has feelings for him, as 
he reminds her of her late husband, but she 
lets him know he’s too young, which he 
accepts because they’re “only friends.” 

That is until after a staging of one of 
Max’s plays. He invites Blume and Ms. Cross 
out to dinner, and she invites a friend. 

This upsets Max. After Blume buys him 
a few rum and cokes, Max starts to voice his 
displeasure, and tells Ms. Cross he loves her. 

She won’t talk to him, and Blume plays 
messenger boy. However, this backfires on 
Max as Blume and Cross start an affair. 

Max gets kicked out of Rushmore, and 
he discovers the affair just as he’s getting 
adapted to his new school. 

This leads to a game of who can get 
whom last. Their pranks range from pour- 
ing bees into a hotel room to running over 
a bike, to trying to have a tree fall on each 
other’s heads. 

Eventually both realize how foolish they 
are. They reconcile as Max tries to put 
Blume and Cross back together. 

He even finds a girl his own age, Marga- 
ret Yang (Sara Tanaka), who shares several 
of his interests. 

The movie moves very fast, going from 
one part to the next in minutes. 

Schwartzman does a good job with his 
character, an arrogant tenth grader too 
smart for his own good. 

Williams does an equally good job with 
Ms. Cross. The British accent and cute but 
not incredibly beautiful face gives her that 
first grade teacher feel. 

However, the writers could have done a 
better job with Murray’s part. 
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Computerized Job Searches 
Cooperative Education 


> Traditional Co-op 
> Alumni Co-op 
> Pre-Co-op 


| Ficld Placement Ass 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


r k-s Study Assistance b ES 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 


| Employment Services 
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One Stop Job Search Workshops 


> Traditional Work Study Placement 
> “America Reads” Tutors CW ork-Study) 
> Community Service Work- -Study 


CAREE 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bidg. C300 
Tel. (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) 556-3675 


He's one of America’s best comic actors, 
yet has a very limited role. He rarely says 
anything, and when he does, it is just a 
word or two. 

All the cigarettes he smokes is what 
makes Blume funny. 

The most humorous moment for Murray 
is a scene in the hospital when he pours 
alcohol into his coke can and smokes two 


Photo courtesy Buena Vista Pictures 
A HAPPY ENDING: Mr. Blume (Bill 
Murray) cuts in on Margaret and Max 
(Sara Tanaka and Jason Schwartzman), 
so Max turns to Ms. Cross for a dance. 


LOOKING OVER RUSHMORE: Dr. 
Guggenheim (Brian Cox) watches the stu- 
dents of Rushmore Academy through his 
office window. 


cigarettes at once. 

Magnus Buchan (Stephen McCole), who 
is Max’s rival at Rushmore, is a very funny 
character. His thick Irish accent makes him 
hard to understand, but it sounds funny. 

While it has its moments, the film isn’t 
worth the price of admission. 

Contact Vinnie Titone by email at 
AA247365@yahoo.com_ . 


Broadcasting 


Learn what it’s like to work in the 
communications field, a choice which 
can lead to career opportunities in 
newspapers, magazines, publishing, 
television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
* Journalism I & II 
- Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc 
at 978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 


Liberal Arts| 
Journalism 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 
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What do they feed these guys? 


@ Men ranging 
from 50-74 shoot the 
ball like a bunch of 


teenagers 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


ne day while covering one 
() of the men’s basketball 

games, an older man, Carl 
Beal, sat next to me. I didn’t think 
much ofit at first, but then I got to 
talking with him and found out 
some interesting things. 

Beal used to be the athletic 
director and coordinator of sports 
and leisure at NECC. 

He arrived when the campus 
was under construction. 

“I worked here for 24 years 
until I retired three years ago,” 
Beal said. 

Before that he was a physical 
education teacher at U-Mass 
Amherst. 

Beal said he was a director for 
the Senior Games in Massachu- 
setts. Beal and other seniors, 20 in 
all, take over the basketball court 
in the NECC gym every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday night. 

“We’re down here all the time,” 
Beal said, “Students or anyone else 


can come down and play with us if . 


they like.” : 

These men, ranging in age from 
50 to 74 were shooting the ball 
like teenagers in a pickup game at 
the park. ; 

They were throwing up three 
pointers and lay ups like nothing. 
One ‘of the “youngsters” even 
jumped and. smacked the 
backboard to see if he had gained 
any on his vertical. 

The Massachusetts senior 
games began in 1991 in Spring- 
field. Each year the games keep on 
growing. 

“I don’t understand it; each 
year the competition keeps get- 
ting harder,” said Beal, “You would 
think, the older they got the easier 
it would be to beat them.” 

NECC’s team plays other se- 
niors from all over the country 
including Maine, Connecticut, Ari- 
zona and Florida. 

“I was down in Florida when I 
found out about the games,” said 
Ron Bielicki, captain of the 65-69 
age bracket, “I called Springfield 

‘College and got all the informa- 
tion I needed to join.” 

The NECC team recruits men 


66 


I love this game, 
I guess you could 
say I’m going to 
play until I drep. 


Steve Flagg photo 
THE MAN IN CHARGE: Carl 
Beal gets ready to play some ball 
with his teammates 


from this area, but some teams 
have taken the games to the next 
level and recruited over the 
Internet. 

“They posted information over 
the Internet asking players to be 
on their team. Some of the re- 
quirements were they had to be at 
least six feet tall and had to have 
played in college,” Beal said. 

The Eagle-Tribune did a story 
about Beal and his team going to 
San Antonio, Texas for the na- 
tional championships in 1995. 

“We didn’t end up making it to 
the sweet sixteen that year,” said 
Beal. 

In 1993, the tournament was 
held in Louisiana, and Beal and his 
team placed seventh in the na- 
tion. 

This year the tournament will 
be held at Disney World in Florida. 

“We qualified for this year’s 
tournament last fall,” Beal said. 

The games also include archery, 
bowling, golf, horseshoes, softball, 
swimming and volleyball, toname 
a few. 

Beal has 12 gold medals from 
various events like basketball and 
volleyball. 

While watching this bunch of 
finely aged men having fun and 
greeting each other as they came 


SPRINGBREAK BEACHES Daytona, 
Panama city, Padre, Miami, 
Cancun, Jamaica, Bahamas, etc. 
Best hotels, prices, parties. Browse 
www.icpt.com. Reps earn cash, 
free trips. Call Inter-Campus 800- 
327-6013 

oo 
A PERFECT Part Time home busi- 
ness. 2 hrs per day earns financial 
freedom. Work with publicly 
traded company. 24 hr. message: 
1-888-571-3795 

e+ 
On March 2 the college will par- 
ticipate in the 2nd annual Read 
Across America program. This 
national event honors Dr. Suess 
by promoting reading, as some 
150 local elementary school stu- 
dents will participate. Contact 
Ginny Anderson at ext. 3736 for 
details. 

oo 
Call ad rep. Camille Ducey at 556- 
3640 to place your classified ad in 
our next issue. 
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COME HERE YOU: Eli Margolin, left, goes for the ball after one of the other seniors grabs the rebound. 


A few other players wait for their chance to grab the ball. 


in like the best of friends, I began 
to ask myself questions. 

Will I even be able to pick up a 
basketball when I’m their age? 

Where do these guys find all 
that energy? 

The senior games give the old- 
timers something to do that they 
have loved since childhood. This is 
a great way for them to exercise. 

Beal had this to say about bas- 
ketball: “I just love the game. I 
guess you could say Ill play until 
I drop.” 

By the looks of him and his 
cohorts, that is not going to be any 
time soon. 

Steve Flagg may bde contacted at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 
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+ Developing supplies | : 
*B& Wfilm 
* B & W paper 
* Developing tanks 
* Instant passport photos 
_¢ Frames 
_ »* Enlargements 
¢ Same day developing 
* Special low NECC 
student pricing 


Conveniently located 
at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


Interested in enrolling at 
UMass Boston? 


Attend our 


: * me 
Admissions Program! 
Just schedule an appointment to meet 
with an admissions counselor, present a 
completed application with all appropriate 


documents, and you will receive an 
admission decision, 


on-the-spot! 


Monday, March 8 through — 
Saturday, March 13 


Monday - Thursday, 9 am - 6 pm; Friday, 10 am - - 4pm; 
Saturday, 3¢ am - “2 pm 


Office of Undergraduate Admissions 
ist Floor, Quinn Administration Building 
University of Massachusetts Boston 
100 Morrissey Bivd. 
Boston, MA 02125-3393 


Call 617.287.6000 


to learn more and to schedule your appointment. 
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Beating 
the odds 


@ Deaf student overcomes 
life’s challenges with a 
positive outlook 


By RIAN MCFADDEN 
Sports editor 


s a deaf student, Damaris Guerrero 
A faced many adversities and over- 
come them all. 

“I like to be independent because it 
helps me gain experience for my future,” 
she said with a confident look. 

Guerrero, 21, was born in the Domini- 
can Republic in 1978. She lived there with 
her parents and is the third child of four: 
Tony, 17; Requal, 22 and Kathy, 23. 

She moved to the United States in 1985 
and lived with her mother in Rhode Island 
where she attended the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf and began her basketball ca- 
reer. ‘ 

This put a new perspective on things and 
made her realize that although she is deaf, 
she is still very capable. 


/ 


“I was so surprised. I didn’t think that I 
could do this (play basketball) in high 
school,” she said. 

After graduating from high school she 
decided it was time to move on with her 
new found confidence. She made a signifi- 
cant decision and decided to go into the 
world on her own. 

Guerrero moved to Haverhill where she 
currently lives with four roomates who are 
also deaf. 

“T like socializing with them. We like to 
have fun teasing each other. I have a nice 
group of roommates,” she said 

In 1998, she enrolled at NECC continu- 
ing her basketball career and studies. She 
has not determined a major, but hopes to 
get involved in psychology like her sister, 
an important influence in her life. 

Not only does Guerrero play for the 
Knights, but she is also one of the key 
players. The past three games she was a 
high scorer, and she turns in solid perfor- 
mances, her coach says. 

“She’s consistent. In the beginning we 
had to overcome some barriers, but she has 
definitely developed into a good player,” 
said coach Andrew Pittington. 


Women’s team closes 
out against Capitol 


@ Strong foundation 
established for future 
Knights to build on 


By RIAN MCFADDEN 
Sports Editor 


to hustle tomorrow night in order to 
beat Capitol College in their season 
closer. 

“T think that it is important for us to 
finish the season with a win,” said coach 
Andrew Pittington. 

The Knight’s lost two of their last three 
games with a near upset against Dean Jr. 
College, losing by only four. 

Elizabeth Donovan turned in a great 
performance with 16 points, 15 of which 
were three pointers and Vicki Pierce stood 
strong on defense for the Knights. 

“She (Pierce) is, by far, our best defensive 
player. She didn’t let up on that guard once 
all night,” said Pittington 

Norwalk, ranked eighth in the nation, 
was also a tough game for the Knights, as 
they lost 73-35. 

The fact that they had only six players 
didn’t help either 

“We hung in there the first half. The 
second half just came down to depth and 
they were more talented,” said Pittington 

The tables turned for the best when the 
Knights played Mass. College of Pharmacy, 
as they stomped them, 73-35. 


sk women’s basketball team will have 


“We took the lead from the beginning 
and never gave it up. In fact, in the second 
half, we just built on it,” said Pittington 

Donovan rendered another great perfor- 
mance, scoring 19 points, nine of which 
were three pointers. Danielle Scanlan was 
also a standout against MCP along with 
Damaris Guerrero who racked up eleven 
points to help the Knights cruise to an easy 
win. 

The Knights will say goodbye to star, 
guard/forward, Danielle Scanlan who was a 
key player for the Knights. Her shoes will be 
tough to fill next season. 

“T think that with the kids coming in 
next season we can be a strong team,” said 
Pittington.“They’re pretty focused on get- 
ting better.” 

The Knights’ hustle and desire to win is 
what helped them win a lot of their games 
this season. 

“That’s the only way we stayed in games 
at some points,” Pittington said 

Although the Knights had a small team 
they still went eight and 11 for the season. 

“Of the eight players that have stayed, 
they put a lot of effort in. They followed 
through from _ start to finish,” said 
Pittington. 

The Knights have made a team decision 
to play in a summer league to prepare for 
the season to come, and to get a feel for the 
new players. Coach Pittington feels they 
can only get better from this point on. 

Contact Rian McFadden by email at 
RianMcF@hotmail.com 


Those barriers have diminished since 
the beginning ofthe season. In fact, Guerrero 
is so comfortable with her team that an 
interpreter is no longer needed at practices. 

Guerrero feels her strongest quality on 
the court is her ability to shoot from the left 
side, but besides that she loves the game. 
When she is not competing, she enjoys 
playing pick-up games with friends for fun. 
After basketball season, Guerrero will buckle 
down and concentrate on her studies. 

“Mostly I just want to finish so I can 
relax, focus on my classes and think about 
my future. I need to do well,” she said. 

She is in no rush to leave NECC and is 
taking things one step at a time. Eventually 


I like to be independent 
because it helps me 
gain confidence for my 
future. 


she will transfer, but she is not yet sure 
where. : 

Ultimately, Guerrero hopes to fulfill a 
childhood dream of becoming a model. 

“From age eight to 12, I badly wanted to 
be a model. It’s always been a dream of 
mine and I feel that I could do it,” she said 

Guerrero is not thinking about the fu- 
ture, but more immediate things. She is 
crossing bridges as they come with a posi- 
tive outlook on life. By taking things slow, 
she feels that her future will take care of 
itself. 


Contact Rian McFadden by email at 
RianMcF@hotmail.com 


Bradford College & 
Northern Essex Community 


College Have Entered a Joint 
Admission Agreement! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. | 


Bradford College 
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Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www. bradford.edu 
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Men hopeful about playoffs 


@ Knights their 
sights set on 
Roxbury 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


plays with as much intensity 

and skill as they did against 
Springfeld Tech., it’s going to be 
hard to stop them in the playoffs. 

The Knights came willing to 
hand a beating to Sringfield re- 
cently after a disappointing loss to 
C.C. of Rhode Island. The Knights 
lost that game by 12 points. 

“We came to play, but were not 
able to hit free throws or any 
other shots,” Arty Hazzard said. 

“We had a couple of bad defen- 
sive lapses, but we can bounce 

back,” Henry Evans said, “If we 
play them again I know we can 
beat them.” 

As usual, Tim Carroll and Evans 
were the leaders with a combined 
40 points on Monday. 

“I felt I did all right, the first 
half I was .a little shaky,” said 
Evans, “but I did good in the sec- 
ond half.” 

Paki Phillips also had a good 
game scoring 17 of the Knights 87 
points. 

_ Carroll was the point 
scoring 21. 

With this win under their belt 

the Knights are filled with confi- 


E the men’s basketball team 


leader 


dence and determination heading 


into the post season. . 

“Anyone can be beaten,” Joe 
Tufts said. “We can play with any- 
one as long as we play our game.” 

The Knights ended the season 


with an 8 -15 record, but within 
their conference, they ended 6-6. 

Asked if there were any teams 
they were itching to play, the play- 
ers answered quickly. 

“We want to get back at every- 
one that beat us, but especially 
Roxbury,” said Tufts. “They are 
the best team and we want them 
real bad.” 

“I want to get back at Roxbury, 
CCRI and everyone else who beat 
us,” said Evans. 

“The toughest game we played, 
I feel in my heart, was Roxbury,” 
said Stratton. “Right now they have 
one conference loss and we'll prob- 
ably end up facing them some 
time in the states.” 

Roxbury has beaten the Knights 
twice, the first time by 11 and the 
second by 30. 

Players who are a little impa- 
tient are going to get their shot a 
lot sooner than expected. 

The Knights are the number 
three seed and Roxbury is the num- 
ber two. This means the Knights 
and Roxbury are playing soon. 

“Tm really looking forward to 
facing them because anything can 
happen,” Stratton said. “I think 
the kids can beat anyone on any 
given night just as long as they 
stay disciplined and stick to the 
game plan.” 

For the Knights to do well they 
are going to have to take it to the 
next level. 

A lot of their players are in- 
jured so the other ones are going 
to have to pick up the slack and 
become leaders. 

Coach Stratton plans to work 
heavily on his game plan and has 
confidence in his players. 

“We're going to do a lot of 
walk-throughs and work on a lot 


GIVE ME THAT BALL: A few NECC students show off their 
stuff in a three on three tournament held in the NECC gym last 
week. The tournament was held during Winterfest. 


Johanna Choina photo 


of the stuff we’re going to do 
against Roxbury,” said Stratton. 
“We're not going to do a lot of 
running or conditioning because I 


feel my players are in good condi-_ 


tion.” 

Recently, one of the players 
wrote a saying on the board that 
has been good luck for the Knights 
so far, and Stratton feels it sums 
them up well. 

“Everything dies and that’s a 
fact, but anything that dies can 
come back,” Arty Hazzard. 

“Every time we go out we touch 
the saying so we will remember it 
and remember what we are sup- 
posed to do on the court,” said 


Stratton. “And it just defines us as 
people.” 

As far as the team goes the 
Knights are ready to play anyone. 
They have team unity and are 
showing it much more on the 
court. 

If the Knights can bring their 
skills to.the next level, the state 
playoffs should just be the begin- 
ning of things to come. 

Who knows how far the Knights 
can go, but Stratton said, “We do 
have a lot of guys that are nursing 
personal injuries, but I think that 
we will be ready.” 

Stephen Flagg may be contacted at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 


Scoring big on the court and in life 


@ It’s hard to 
believe a top scorer 
for the Knights 
didn’t want to play 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


Fould you think some- 
one who scored touch 
downs didn’t want to 


play football? NECC’s 6-foot-1-inch, 
240 pound center Tim Carroll, said 
he was not interested in playing 
basketball for the Knights, but was 
talked into it by assistant coach 
Darren Stratton. 

Carroll and Stratton have been 
friends since the age of 10. Carroll 
played basketball with Stratton 
his freshman and senior years at 
Haverhill High. 

After graduating in 1991 they 
both enrolled at NECC. Carroll de- 
cided school was not for him, and 
Stratton went to work for his fam- 
ily business. 

In 1993, Carroll enlisted in the 
Air Force where he worked as a 
radio operator. 

“One day a friend of mine asked 
me to go down and watch a train- 
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ing film; I thought it 
looked easy,” Carroll 
said. “I figured four 
years out of my life 
would be OK consider- 
ing would get 30 days 
paid vacation, money 
for school and all those 
benefits.” 

Carroll has played 
hockey since he was 
four, and also his jun- 
ior year of high school. 
While in the military 
he tried out for a professional 
roller hockey team named the 
Copperheads. He ended up mak- 
ing the team. 

“I made the team and got to 
play in the first game, but that was 
it,” said Carroll. “I could not get 
out of my contract with the mili- 
tary.” 

Carroll ended up leaving the 
military early, but not to play 
hockey. Carroll’s father, Tim Sr., 
went into the hospital in 1997 for 
treatment of colon cancer. The 
doctors decided to look around to 
see if there was any more they 
might have missed and discovered 
he was filled with cancer. 

“My father had been sick for 
about six months and had some x- 


C. Thornell photo 
TIM CARROLL 


rays taken, but*the 
cancer didn’t show 
up on them.” 

Carroll has been 
home ever since! 

“It gets kind of 
crazy at times; it’s 
hard to explain. You 
have all these things 
going on in your 
head, and it makes it 


trate on what you 
- have to do,” Carroll 
said. 3 
“Tm here for my two sisters 
Cortney, 15, and Danielle, 23, but 
more so for my mother Karen.” 

Carroll is now the “man of the 
house” because his father is on so 
much medication that he is into- 
herent. It has been tough on his 
mother who now has to take care 
of his father full-time. 

“My mother has her up days 
and down days, so I just try to help 
her out any way-I can,” he said. 

Carroll is helping his mother 
and himself by excelling at his 
schoolwork and on the court. 

Carroll’s grade point average 
has been over a 3.0 for the past 
two semesters. 

“My motivation is that I don’t 


difficult to concen- - 


want to have to work as hard as 
my parents did. My father worked 
all the way up until he got sick,” 
said Carroll. “I don’t want to have 
to do that.” 

Stratton said that there are 
some division III schools looking 
at Carroll, but no offers have been 
made. 

One problem: Carroll does not 
want to play basketball after this 
season. 

“Darren wants to be a head 
coach some day and has asked me 
to be his assistant,” said Carroll. “I 
decided to play so I could learn 
how everything works and keep 
my mind off things.” 

Carroll is a business manage- 
ment major and wants to transfer 
to a four-year college. He hopes 
one day to be a corporate lawyer. 

Maintaining a high GPA is a 
difficult task considering the 
events that have occurred in 
Carroll’s life. Being a leader on the 
court is a show of his determina- 
tion. 

One thing Carroll has not been 
able to do is dunk. 

Not even ifsomeone gave you a 
nice lay-up on a breakaway? 

“IT would probably get too ner- 
vous and mess it up,” he said. 
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Bruins can’t 
put the biscuit 
in the basket 


® Injured players 
are extinguishing 
the playoff flame 


he Boston Bruins have it all: 
[Te of the best goalies in the 

league; a speedy offense led 
by last year’s rookie of the year, 
Sergei Samsonoy; a solid defense , 
and most of all a horrible record. 
Wait a minute, did I say horrible 
record? 

Itseems impossiblethat a team 
with so much talent is-struggling. 

On the surface the B’s look like 
a championship team, but they 
aren’t winning. 

Byron Dafoe, he must be the 
problem. When a team is losing it 
must be the goalie. 

- Think again. Dafoe is the best 
at what he does. He has been con- 
sistent throughout the season with 
six shutouts and a GAA (goals 
against average) of 2.13. Let’s look 
somewhere else. 

It’s the defense. Bourque is way 
past his prime and he can’t com- 
pete with the younger players. He 
doesn’t have anyone to help him 
either. No, not really. 

Bourque is showing no sign of 
aging. He leads the team in ice 
time and blocked shots and is 
second to Don “Reliable” Sweeney 
in hits. Hal Gill has also been a 
standout with comparable num-- 
bers to veteran defensemen. 

Well, that leaves only one thing, 
the offense. But they have all those 
great young players like Samsonov, 
Jason Allison, Joe Thornton and 
Dimitri Kristich. 

These players are good but 
young. They don’t have chemistry 
and aren’t getting the job done. 

Lack of scoring is why the B’s 
aren’t winning games. During the 
*71-72 season the Bruins scored 
399 goals. Last season they scored 
only 221 and are currently on the 
same path. 

Dafoe’s GAA is 2.13 which 
means the Bruins would have to 
score only three goals a game to 
win. Not a very hard task espe- 
cially with the talent they have. 

Recent injuries are also a prob- 
lem; in fact, they are so bad that 
several players from the Bruins’ 
farm team have been called up. 

This is obviously a rebuilding 
season. The Bruins have plenty of 
talent, but are inexperienced. 

They probably won’t make the 
playoffs, but if they’re smart, they 
will make some trades in the off 
season and spend some money. 

Give the Bruins a couple of 
years and not making the playoffs 
won't be a thought. 

Rian McFadden may be contacted 
at observer@necc.mass.edu 
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Beams of light 


Winterfest brings life to campus 


® Beating the winter 
blues is easy for the 400- 
500 students attending 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


campfire aroma filled the 
entrance to the sport and fit 
ness center recently. Students’ faces 


the tea party in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
“I’m glad I came here. Last year there 

was skiing and from there I met a lot of 

people,” dental major Ala Alsaraby said. 

Cross-country skiing on grass didn’t draw 
many, but the show went on. 

Rainbows of assorted sands captured 
attention. It was as if a magical wand 
changed sand art pieces into candles. While 
students participated, sounds of old tunes 
echoed throughout the air. 

Inonecorner, two Reiki specialists waited 
like gypsies, eager to tell a fortune. Reiki is 
a holistic method to heal the body, mind 
and soul. Janice Brouillard and Jean Hoey 
volunteered to relieve other people’s stress. 

“Tt’s calming and real; it’s what I love to 
do in my spare time,” Brouillard said. 

Since it’s the cold season, they recom- 
mend essential oils such as eucalyptus to 
open sinuses. They said pouring oil around 
candles can clear the air ofsickness and can 
relieve stress. Brouillard and Hoey said if 
you put lavender on your pillow insomnia 
will decrease. 

As scents encircled the corner, a beam of 
light shot through the window behind Hoey. 
She said she likes to help people. They both 
have other jobs beside their hobby of holis- 
tic care. 

In front of a window, musician Mitch 
Frasier was playing a guitar and singing a 
song from the ’80s. 

The same smile on Hoey’s face was now 
on Frasier’s. He wasn’t healing people 
through Reiki; he was doing it through his 
voice. 

Atable full of candy is tightly ee in 


Johanna Choina hots 
SMILING AWAY: Beth Ann Parmetness gets ready to pop the popcorn, one of several: 
free snacks at Winterfest. 
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WAITING FOR THE PICTURE: Henry Evans and Joe Tufts watch a caricaturist work 
on their image, anticipating what his creation will look like. 


VOTE FOR ME: student senate mem- 
bers check names for voting along 
with providing some Valentine cheer. 


Johanna Choina 
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BURNING THE 
SAND: Deb Fow- 
ler, head of stu- 
dent activities in 
Lawrence, makes 
sure candle mak- 
ing will last till 1 
p-m. 


resembled Alice’s face when she attended - 


Toland Choina sets 
WINTERFESTWATCHER: Nita 
Lamborghini helps it go as planned. 


red bags. As students stuffed their pockets 
for a snack later, someone was already 
planning for another celebration. 

Assistant Dean of College Life and Healthy 
Living unit, Nita Lamborghini, said stu- 
dents should experience what it’s like to be 
at a four-year school. She said students 
leave after their classes, and they need to 
know that there are activities for them. 

“We tried to make it a beat the winter 
blues theme,” she said. 

Lamborghini said she could not under- . 
stand why students often don’t go to free 
activities she and others plan. At Winterfest 
there was a survey to find out why. 

The survey had questions related to the - 
four departments in the Healthy Living and 
College Unit at NECC. Lamborghini is going 
to use the data to help students crawl out of 
their shells. 

“Td be happy if students know that the 
fitness center is here for them,” she said. 

She said despite obligations, she wants 
people to know there is somewhere to go in 
between classes. 

Lamborghini is putting together the first 
annual spring festival. It’s going to be a 
carnival theme and she’s trying to make it 
different than Winterfest. 

Spring Jam will be held April 14 from 11 
a.m.-—1p.m. in the sport and fitness center. 
It will also be held April 21 from 11a.m— 
1p.m. at the Lawrence atrium. 

“We’re trying to build spirit on the col- 
lege campuses,” Lamborghini said. 

Maria Znoj may be contacted at — 
observer@necc.mass.edu : 


HOME COOKING: Students cook up s’mores 
at Winterfest in Haverhill. 
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SPECIALISTS: 
Janice Broul- 
liard and Jean 
Hoey heal stress 
for a hobby. 


